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PREFACE 

The sayings of Jesus are the thoughts that yet 
breathe, and the words that still burn. They will 
never die. Their vitality is more strikingly 
manifest than ever. 

The dust raised in the old battle-fields of 
theological controversy still floats in the atmos- 
phere of religion, and rather obscures our vision 
of the Christ But modern, earnest, inquiry seeks 
Christ Himself and will be content only as it hears 
His voice. *' How do we know but what some 
Peter (even though he might be a bishop), stand- 
^ ing in the porch of truth, warming himself among 

^ the priests' servants, may not be denying the very 

Christ whose utterances alone we want to hear ? 
At any rate let us hear Christ first and the 
Churches afterwards." True, my friend ! 



t^ 



vm PREFACE 

This is a hopeful sign of the times. These 
men are seeking after God. And it is in this 
spirit the writer has endeavoured to learn what 
Christ said about the subject of this Essay. 

If his view be new^ it is not necessarily true ; 
but it is not necessarily false. It unfolds a con- 
viction which years have only strengthened. 

As the subject grew clearer, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the relations of Judaism to 
Christianity, and the relations of Christianity to 
heathenism, had not, by those who laid the founda- 
tions of the creeds of Christendom, been at all 
adequately discriminated. Instead of being clearly 
differentiated from Judaism, the good wine of 
Christianity has been run into the old bottles of 
Judaism, to the confusion of letter and spirit, of 
form and substance, and of chronological relation. 

Christianity emerging from Judaism, took on 
many forms of Jewish law and observance. The 
earliest converts and teachers were Jews. The 
Law was their schoolmaster to bring them to 
Christ. But Gentile converts to Christianity did 
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not, and were never intended, to pass through the 
forms of this school at all. 

Christianity came to the Greeks at Athens not 
in the garb of the sacrificial priests, — but as 
certain of their poets had hinted, as the revelation 
of the universal Father. And missionary Christ- 
ianity, going into all the world, is charged to 
conduct its converts no more through the portals 
of Judaism than through the dismal swamps and 
wildernesses of Eastern or Western Theology. Its 
burden is simply to preach the glad tidings to 
every creature under heaven, wisely adapting its 
form to the nation's best spiritual conceptions and 
aptitudes, through which they may be feeling after 
God. Would not this be following exactly the 
example of the Apostles, in the use of the habits 
of thought and practice of the people, to whom 
they first took the Gospel ? 

Perhaps we ought not to be very much sur- 
prised at the perplexities and confusion of Theo- 
logical dogma, when we call to mind the frequent 
blunders of our Lord's immediate disciples, in the 
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interpretation and application of their Master's 
words. 

In a recent utterance by a leader in one of 
England's Free Churches another source of con- 
fusion is pointed out to us. " There is the habit ot 
hopping about through the Bible, choosing a text, 
now here and now there, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, to the neglect of continuous exposition. One 
lesson taught by Church history is, that the want 
or deficiency of faithful exposition is almost as 
disastrous as a mutilated Bible would be. . . . TJte 
Bible lias not got fair play y^ 

In the passage of Scripture herein discussed, 
except for an incidental pastoral comparison, there 
is nothing more specially Jewish than there is in 
the Sermon on the Mount. " And if the Epistles 
were read with the historical spirit fairly awake, 
the necessary distinction would always be drawn 
between the discussions and exhortations ad- 
dressed to the Churches for whom these Epistles 
were written, and the general principles which 

^ Rev. Dr. Culross. 
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are equally applicable to the race, through all 
time. It is to this oversight and confusion that 
many mistakes are to be attributed." 

To have done full justice to his subject these 
suggestions should have been carried out by an 
examination of the whole of the sacred Writings 
bearing on it. As it is, only a few references are 
made to parallel passages, as hints which may be 
acted upon hereafter. 

June 1888. 
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PRELIMINARY 

" It is not for you to know the times and seasons " (Acts i. 7). 
*' We look not at the things which are seen '' (2 Cor. iv. 18). 

To perceive facts in their relation to time is 
much more easy to the popular mind than to 
appreciate laws in relation to principles. 

Into the world of things seen and temporal 
we are born, and we imagine our interests and 
happiness depend upon these. 

The spiritually-minded occupy a higher region. 
They look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen, for the things 
that are seen are temporal, but those which are not 
seen are not subject to the conditions of time. 

But to those who are unconscious of this larger 
faculty and higher mode of being, the phenomena 
of existence are apprehended mainly in their 
successional relations. Life is either history or 
prophecy. Put a stop to Greenwich time, make 
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existence independent of eating and drinking, let 
night and morning cease to follow one another, 
have done with past and future, and for the many 
what is there left ? 

Our Lord was repressive of the spirit which 
would draw aside the veil of futurity, and which 
would pry into times and seasons. Yet the in- 
dications of what is to come to pass, and the 
question of " the last things," have a charm which 
is far more fascinating than profitable. 

Human history, indeed, affords considerable 
scope for the imagination^ in the restatement and 
grouping of facts, and even in tracing their influ- 
ence in moulding proximate destiny. But it is a 
somewhat humdrum business. The tabula rasa of 
the remote future, stretching out into the abysses 
of eternity, without the scratch of an event on its 
unsullied surface, is to our " prophetical student " 
a very paradise. 

We are thinking of those whose belief in a 
superintending Providence would not allow them 
to consult a fortune -telling book without a sense 
of profanity ; and who would turn to astrology 
with a keen interest, did they not shrink from a 
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dalliance with a fatalism of which they would feel 
ashamed. 

But there are others besides those who cultivate 
it as a religious amusement, to whom the distant 
future is an attractive field. 

Eschatology naturally culminates in " the final 
judgment " — a phrase as familiar as it is unscrip- 
tural. 

This " final judgment " has been forged into a 
most formidable and effectual weapon by priests 
in all ages — both pagan and Christian. The 
popular preacher, too, of no very remote period 
in the past, has wielded it as his most polished 
shaft. 

The " God that judgeth in the earth " has, to a 
great extent, been superseded by " the judgment 
day at the end of the world." God is set forth as 
an accountant with a big ledger-shaped book, the 
transactions of which are to be dealt with at a 
period indefinitely remote. 

The final judgment, however, though not a 
Scripture expression, may be accepted if used, as 
it is employed in these pages, to express a decision 

or sentence from which there can be no appeal — 

b 
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the decision of unerring wisdom and goodness. 
The moral judgments of men may be mistaken, 
or warped, or perverted. The law they administer 
may be imperfect or inadequate in its enactments 
and its sanctions. For a judgment to be absolutely 
finaly the law must be perfect, and its administrator 
in perfect harmony with it. 

The essential relations of mankind to the Eternal 
God must, under all dispensations and circum- 
stances, remain the same from the beginning even 
until now. It is only the methods and forms of 
administration which, have varied. And whether 
Adamic, Patriarchal, Mosaic, or Christian, the 
fundamental principle of reward and punishment 
remains undisturbed through all of them. 

But the Bible can hardly be a book for amus- 
ing the ingenuity of prying curiosity : nor does it 
present to us a wheel of fortune from which the 
wise and prudent may snatch a ticket for a splendid 
prize at a future grand distribution. Much less is 
it an engine in the hands of a power-loving priest, 
who, by flattering promises of heavenly treasure, 
promotes his own self-aggrandisement, or by vague 
alarms of future endless torture finds it easy to 
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terrorise over the darkened consciences and sordid 
fears of his ignorant dupes. 

No, the Bible cannot be such a book ; nor 
have its brilliant successes as a transforming power 
over the individual and society been achieved by 
such uses as these. It is full of God and man : 
of human life with its everyday joys and sorrows, 
and of the loving Father's sympathy with His frail 
and erring children. Full of man's goodness and 
badness, according to the judgment of a just God 
and a Saviour, who will render to every man ac- 
cording to his works. 

And this is true of all the ages of the world. 
What we call the last dispensation is only in a 
subordinate sense — a chronological sense — final. 
It is the Lord's supremacy which has ever been 
maintained, and which has been shadowed forth, 
and only less fully embodied in previous eras to 
the one in which we live to-day. . The Christ is 
the Alpha and Omega of all law and government. 
Why should it be necessary to point out this to 
readers of the Scriptures which tell us plainly that 
it was by the Son the ages were constituted ? 
Did not our Lord Himself declare : " Before 
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Abraham was, I am ? " The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews never loses sight of the Christ who 
by His spirit endowed men with superhuman 
energy, as Moses who, we are told, accounted the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt (Heb.- xi. 26). This large conception 
of the Christ was entertained by Paul, who by way 
of illustration (in i Cor. x. 4), identifies the refresh- 
ing of the famished Israelites in the wilderness by 
water from the rock, with the Christ. And this 
same Lord and Christ we identify with Him who 
sits upon the throne of judgment, — the Son of 
man, the very organ of God, — the eternal law of 
moral and spiritual beings, — the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. 

Whether disclosed through the early channel 
of divine promise, or amid the dim shadows of the 
Law, or borne on the wings of the everlasting 
Gospel, we perceive Jesus. This is a point on 
which hangs a great deal more than at first 
sight appears, and it must not be lost sight of in 
a discussion of the subject of this essay. 

There is " a light that lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world." It has ever shone. It is 
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shining now. God is not far from every one of 
us, for in Him we live and move and have our 
being, as even the Greek poets have also taught. 
He gives to all of us our possibilities and our 
abundant opportunities, and of their use or abuse 
there is an infallible register in the very constitution 
with which our Creator has endowed us. 

If not strfct to mark iniquity, God is assuredly 
swift to do so. Judgment delayeth not. He 
plentifully rewardeth the proud doer, and He 
preserveth faithfulness (Ps. xxxi. 23). He would 
teach righteousness, therefore are His judgments 
abroad in the earth ; and of this we hope to give 
abundant evidence in what follows. 

But the doctrine of " an end of the world " 
with a final winding up of the affairs of Time, in 
an universal distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, commends itself to human nature. It has 
acquired strength among men's convictions through 
its harmony with the institutions of religion and 
civilisation under which their lives have been 
wrought out. 

To those who seek pleasure as the end of their 
existence, without being particularly squeamish as 
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to the way in which they elbow their way through 
the crowd to reach it, a final judgment at the end 
of the world is a very small matter. It carries 
with it a very feeble, if any, force to curb the 
passions or deter from evil. It can do nothing 
whatever for the souFs purification from self, or 
shatter the idols of its worship. It lies too farioflT 
in the dim and distant future to be of any practical 
importance to most, and there is a vague notion 
that, if ever it should become a fact, they may 
manage by some priestly or evangelical method 
to square accounts before that great day dawns. 

To those endowed with some measure of spirit- 
ual sensibility the scene is gross and degrading. 
The popular description of this unique crisis in 
the history of mankind is to the shrewd man of 
the world very unlikely, not to say impossible. It 
looks so like the Central Criminal Court, and is 
so incongruous in its sensuous details, and so 
wanting in homogeneity, as to the events by 
which it is to be ushered in, and in the conse- 
quences which are to succeed it, that it is simply 
a stumbling-block in the way of their accepting 
the divine government in any form whatever. To 
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such, a more worthy, because truer presentation of 
the doctrine of Jesus on this subject, may, with 
God's blessing, help a few in their earnest wish to 
accept the teaching of Scripture. 

What a source of terror and spiritual degrada- 
tion "the final judgment" has been in the hands 
of persecuting priests. Church history reveals too 
clearly. We don't like to express ourselves 
harshly, but where can these hardened terrorists 
stand in the judgment, if they take not their 
places by the scribes and the pharisees of our 
Lord's day, to share with them His burning 
denunciations ? 
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THE JUDGMENT SEAT OF CHRIST 

Matthew xxv. 31-46. 

Matthew's Gospel was written primarily for 
Palestinian Jews. As we read his life of the 
Christ, we discover not only all previous Scripture 
history and prophecy converging on Jesus ; but, 
what is still more remarkable, we find his concep- 
tion of, and his sympathy with the kingdom of 
heaven, overleaping the narrower limits of Israel- 
itish hope and expectation, and embracing all the 
peoples of the earth. He appears to have been 
more deeply impressed than the other Evangelists 
with the universality of the kingdom of heaven. 
We are indebted to Matthew alone, though a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, for the story of the Magi, 

and the flight into Egypt ; the Syro- Phoenician 

B 
\ 
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woman's conversation with the Christ is given by 
Matthew while omitted by Luke. And but for 
Matthew, who alone gives it, we might have missed 
this magnificent picture of the world-wide kingdom.^ 
Let us look carefully at the parable of the 
sheep and the goats, as it is sometimes called, 
and after trying to interpret it according to the 
mind of Christ, we will look at the context and 
other scriptures and ascertain how far our exposi- 
tion is thereby sustained. 

" But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the angels with him,^ then shall he sit on the throne of 
his glory : and before him shall be gathered all the nations : 
and he shall separate them one from another, as the 
shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats : and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the 
left. Then shall the King say mito them on his right hand. 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world : for I was 
an hungred, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, 
and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited me : I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous 

1 How is it that the Church, in her commemorative acts, has 
so feebly iec(^;nised Matthew as compared with other apostles, or 
even some of the saints ? 

* In Jude, verse 15, revised version, we have a parallel descrip. 
tion, " Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousands of His holy ones." 
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answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, 
and fed thee ? or athirst, and gave thee drink ? And when 
saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? or naked, and 
clothed thee ? And when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them. Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me. Then shall he say also unto them on the left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels : for I was 
an hungred, and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me 'not. Then shall they also answer, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, or athirst, 
or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee ? Then shall he answer them, saying. 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of these least, ye did it not unto me. And these shall 
go away into eternal punishment : but the righteous into 
eternal life" (Matt xxv. 31-46). 

We take the representation in its entirety to 
be nothing less than An Epitome of the 
Principles and Processes of the Divine 
Government. 

Could any human mind produce so grand and 
yet so intensely human a picture? The very 
completest expression of the inflexibility and im- 
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partiality of divine tenderness and sympathy ! 
Where is the genius that could work such a 
spell on the imagination with materials so few and 
so simple? How sublime the glorious throne, 
the attendants, the great gathering, the discrimina- 
tion of the mass and its separation into two great 
companies ! How clear and yet how compre- 
hensive the ground of division — nothing but 
conduct ! The treatment of the hungry, the thirsty, 
the stranger, the naked, the sick, the captive. 

The central object of the picture is the judg- 
ment seat. It is majestic and regal as well as 
judicial ; for in describing the process of executive 
function, the Son of man is designated "'the King." 
" Then shall the King say," etc. 

The picture, in the first instance, is placed 
before the select twelve, and through them it is 
presented to the nation in which our Lord was 
bom, and to which He was specially sent It is 
adapted to their habits of thought and common 
life — ^to their conceptions of polity and ideas of 
administration. " We have our law," they would 
argue with great pertinacity ; and they had their 
lawgiver, Moses. 
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So " Jesus spake to the multitudes and to His 
disciples, saying, The scribes and the pharisees sit 
on Moses' seat" (Matt, xxiii. 1-2). 

Practically, and putting it in the frame of this 
mental picture, we may truly say that God had, 
in the dispensation which was tottering to its fall, 
summoned the Israelites to appear before Moses' 
judgment seat. The law of Moses was promul- 
gated with much pomp and circumstance, and its 
very practical sanctions were duly expounded by 
its appointed teachers, and were rigorously ob- 
served and enforced among the people. 

There were well-defined national idiosyncrasies 
to be respected, and sharp lines of demarcation 
from the surrounding heathen to be maintained. 
There was also a minute system of religious 
personal and social observances which gave a 
special character to the legislation of that race. 
Its entire form was in harmony with the earthly 
state of the Jewish congregation, and it was 
accordingly characterised by material rewards 
and penalties. Nevertheless the essence of the 
Jewish law was Christian. The substance was 
Christ. 
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Perfectly familiar to the Jews, then, was the 
judgment seat. And although the Christ's throne 
is here called the throne of His glory, the Jews 
would readily identify it with the seat of judgment, 
as described by Jesus Himself 

Yet we catch a tone of ineffable sweetness and 
beauty in the fact that the judgment seat of 
the Son of man is the throne of His glory. For 
what was and what is now His glory ? There is 
nothing analogous in it to that which gives dignity 
and grandeur and stability to the throne of 
the Pharaohs or the Caesars. It is not dynastic ; 
though we get a glimpse of something like it 
when we read of " King Solomon in all his glory," 
and of "the throne of his father David," and as 
we glance at the tables of our Lord's genealogy. 
But if all the hereditary and dynastic privileges 
of earthly empire had converged upon and had 
culminated in the birth of the babe of Bethlehem, 
what lustre could it have added to His essential 
dignity and spiritual power, as it dawns on the 
eyes of our understanding? and as we find as a fact 
of our experience that He is actually reigning 
over our hearts, and subduing in our lives all 
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things to Himself? In presence of this sway, 
this kingdom, this throne, all mere human descent 
and earthly splendour vanish away in the mists 
of Time. His kinghood not less than His king- 
dom are not of this world. " But Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever ; the sceptre of righteous- 
ness is the sceptre of Thy kingdom." " The heir 
of all things" could hardly receive honour from 
men. 

But " we have seen His glory, as of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth," in 
His humanity, His suffering. His self-abnegation, 
in giving Himself for the life of the world. For 
the glorious throne is the outgrowth of the tree 
planted on Calvary. And we may well glory in 
it. It is glorified humanity : glorified in the 
deeds of mercy which He Himself wrought, for 
" He bare our infirmities, and carried our sorrows ;" 
and similar lives and deeds He looks for in those 
gathered before Him. " Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into His glory?" 

The glory of the kingdoms of this world is 
measured by the extent to which, by force, they 
have subjugated or absorbed other nations. The 
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gloiy of a Napoleon, who lays waste vast fields 
of humanity, dazzles the world. There have been 
rulers who have trampled under foot their own 
law. Could anything be more grotesque than a 
sovereign ruler out of all harmony with his legisla- 
tion ? The Son of man could administer no other 
law than the law of His own life. Had there 
been a higher law He would have loved it and 
would have administered it too. 

When Paul was summoned to appear before 
the Roman tribunal, he said : *' I am standing 
before Caesar's judgment seat, where I ought to 
be judged. ... I appeal unto Caesar." There, 
too, stood our divine Lord : and from what took 
place on that occasion, it is evident that Caesar 
sometimes afforded a better protection and a 
fairer trial than a perverted " Moses." ^ Has the 
professedly Christian Church never acted under a 
perverted " Jesus " ? 

But here we come upon a fact of special and 
startling interest to the disciples and to the Jews 
generally. 

1 See also Acts xviii. 12, 16, 17; xxv. 17; Romans xiv. 10 ; 
James ii. 6. 
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Moses' seat was about to be superseded by the 
glorious throne of the Christ. The scope of Moses* 
legation and administration was national, that 
of the Son of man universal — -for a greater than 
Moses is here. 

When the Jewish people looked back to the 
giving of the law, they would recall a mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, a 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the 
sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words. 
Could anything illustrate more strikingly the rudi- 
mentary religious condition of the race? The 
physical phenomena addressed themselves to the 
sensuousness of a people who could be reached 
through no higher mode of manifestation. But 
when the Son of man should come and all the 
angels ^ with Him, then would He sit upon the 
throne of His glory. 

Surely no Christian, nowadays, however humble 
his attainments, expects to see a material throne 
with such outward shows of things as become 

^ His messengers, prophets, ministers, who had lived in pre- 
vious ages, as others would yet live, to testify of Christ's kingdom 
and government, and to be preachers of His gospel. 
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an earthly monarch. The manifestation is purely 
spiritual and therefore abiding. The angels, or 
messengers, around the throne are present in 
the power and influence of their teaching and 
ministry. 

True, the events preceding the disclosure of 
the kingdom of Christ to the nation of the Jews, 
touched, nay overturned, the theocracy, with all 
its institutions and ecclesiastical practices and 
duties. These events included wars and rumours 
of wars, times of extraordinary national trouble, 
physical suffering to which their chequered history 
was strange, and such as would not be paralleled 
in the future : for they were connected with the 
close of a dispensation whose characteristics were 
earthly and material. The house must be left 
desolate. The stones of the temple must be 
thrown down. For, henceforth, when the Son of 
man should be seated on His throne the visible 
temple would become an anachronism, and Jeru- 
salem would cease to be the city of God and the 
joy of the whole earth. The temporal would be 
merged in the eternal — the visible in the invisible. 
And for the priesthood, the altar, the sacrifices. 
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the scribes and Pharisees and Levites, there would 
now be no place. And when Jesus drew this 
graphic picture, so full of incident and revelation, 
things that were grown old were ready to vanish 
away. 

And, henceforth, if the priest would enter the 
kingdom, he must disrobe, and become a little 
child. The altar of sacrifice must give place to 
the altar of humanity — mercy not sacrifice. The 
only acceptable sacrifice, the reasonable service, 
must be praise and thanksgiving, rising to heaven 
through the gratitude of the widow's heart, 
through the hungry soul now satisfied with bread, 
through the open gates of the prison which have 
become the gates of praise. 

While couched in terms descriptive of tang- 
ible things, the realities — like all realities — are 
spiritual. It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
popular reader that a spiritual fact can be ex- 
pressed only by the use of material imagery. 

But strangely contrasting with the impressive 
circumstances of the promulgation of the law is 
the description of the setting up of the throne of 
His gloiy by the Son of man. We have no 
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mountain that may be touched ; no tempest, or 
fire, or smoke. Perhaps the essential spirituality 
of Moses' law was suggested by the withdrawal of 
Moses from the sight of the people at its institu- 
tion, for in the midst of the remarkable sights and 
sounds which accompanied the giving of the law, 
Moses was not to be seen. 

A similar hint of the spirituality of God and 
of man's highest relation was given to the high 
priest who entered into the holy of holies of the 
temple once a year. It was supposed that behind 
the veil a special manifestation of the divine 
presence was reserved. When the Roman army 
entered the holy city, and got into the temple, 
Titus boldly and profanely approached the holy 
of holies, drew the veil aside and entered. There 
was no object to arrest the eye, or on which it 
could repose ; there was nothing the hand of man 
could touch ; there was no voice of words, or 
thunder appealing to the ear. There was nothing. 
Could the fact that God is a spirit, and that they 
who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth, be more impressively suggested ? And 
might not the entering into the holy of holies by 
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the high priest, at intervals so wide apart, also 
suggest that we have to do with a Being who in- 
habiteth eternity? 

Certain is it, that what there is of material 
fact belongs to the close of the dispensation about 
to pass away, not to the age or state of things 
about to supersede it. 

There is but one true and abiding law for Jew 
and Gentile. • Not as Jews was the nation into 
which the Son of man was bom, now atjout to 
stand before His judgment seat, with all the other 
nations of the earth. Nationality has become 
extinct before the great white throne. And He 
who sits on that unsullied throne declares Himself 
not as Jesus, the Jew, but as the all-related Son 
of man. Here all the peoples are gathered to be 
judged — not by our law or by their law, but 
stripped of all national, hereditary and earthly 
distinctions, standing only in their proper and 
essential humanity, in the presence of the Son of 
man, they are judged, one and all, by the law of 
the Son of man. Kings of the earth have cast 
down their crowns before Him, and are here not 
as kings but as men, with all their subjects, equal 
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before the law of the King of kings. Before the 
throne of the Son of man priests and Levites 
stand stripped of their official distinctions, and 
simply take their place with publicans and sinners 
as equally amenable to the claims of the far- 
reaching law of the kingdom. The judge is the 
Son of man — our Lord's designation of Himself. 
And what more appropriate appellation than this 
for Him who sits upon the throne ? • 

When the Son of man should sit upon the 
throne of His glory, may be discovered by a 
reference to Paul's allusion to it at Athens.^ In 
that discourse he takes a glimpse at the past ages 
and dispensations, and he says : The times of this 
ignorance God winked aty but now he declareth to 
men that they should all everywhere repent : inas- 
much as he hath appointed a day in the which he 
will judge THE INHABITED EARTH in righteousness 
in a man whom, he hath ordained^ whereof etc, 
(Acts xvii. 23-31). This " day " evidently denotes 
a period or age, as compared with the " times " gone 
by. Speaking as a Jew, one of a nation who 
believed they had been specially legislated for, 

^ He is now speaking to Gentiles. 
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and judged, he says that all the world will now 
be judged by Jesus. 

The subject of the picture is an unfolding of 
the problem of Humanity, Who more capable of 
solving that problem than the Son of man — the 
man in whom the ideal and the actual are one ? 



II 

THE UNIVERSAL JURISDICTION 

** And before Him shall be gathered all nations." 

International Law and Extradition Treaties 
provide for the trial of alleged offenders according 
to the recognised customs and codes of friendly 
nations. A condemnation before one national 
tribunal may be an acquittal before another, 
according as codes differ from one another in their 
legal enactments: or the penalty for an offence 
of which two different states take cognisance may 
be different in one state from what it is in another. 
" Hast thou appealed unto Caesar ? unto Caesar 
shalt thou go," said Festus to Paul. ** By our 
law," clamoured the Jews to Pilate, " He (Jesus) 
ought to die." The administration of law, also, 
in a highly civilised country like ours, allows of 
appeal from a lower to a higher court ; and a 
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verdict given in one court may be reversed in 
another, and be reaffirmed in yet another. 

But the tribunal of the Son of man admits 
of no international relation, and it cannot take 
account of any international or extradition treaty. 
It recognises no superior court There can be 
no higher or juster legislation. 

Much less can there be any delegation of the 
supreme authority to any national or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. No earthly potentate has the power 
to abrogate its enactments, or to add to them, or 
to enforce any claims in its name. No Solon or 
Justinian would venture to dispute their wisdom. 
Nor can any ecclesiastical hierarchy assume the 
prerogative' of the Son of man in the judgment 
without incurring the charge of the most daring 
and treasonable presumption. "We must all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ," — we 
apostles, who have till now been standing before 
Moses' judgment seat, — saints, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, — we Christians as well as Jews and 
heathen. And from heaven's high court of justice 
there is no appeal. In this sense the popular 
phrase, " the final judgment," is strictly true. 

C 
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The scribes and Pharisees had often been 
shocked and moved to resentment by the repre- 
sentations Jesus had made of His claims and of His 
kingdom. To them and their followers such dis- 
closures as those now made to the disciples would 
come as a startling revelation. Moses, in whom 
they trusted, was to be abolished. What could 
shock them more than this ? It meant that all 
they had held most sacred was to be desecrated 
and to become obsolete. What profanity ! what 
blasphemy ! Still more shocking must have been 
the thought that this young Nazarene, "the car- 
penter's son," was to take the place of Moses. 

And then, the little bits of "privilege," so sweet 
to proud and selfish human nature, were to be 
taken from them. Favouritism and special pro- 
vidence over Israel were to come to an end : to say 
nothing of all the little pickings to be got out of 
the system by priests, scribes, and pharisees. Tithes 
and all the other good things that these rich men 
enjoyed were incidental, and fell to the lot of the 
few. But to the judgment seat of Christ every 
man in Israel was about to be summoned ; his 
position before God, and his religious position 
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among the nations being radically affected at the 
same time. Who, then, can wonder at the nation 
rallying to the cry, " Away with Him ! crucify 
Him " ? 

Disestablishment, to some good churchmen, 
means the deluge. But when the revelations 
our Lord was now making to His disciples should 
reach the ears of the scribes and Pharisees, we 
can imagine their amazement and wrath ! And we 
must think of something far more sweeping than 
disestablishment ; the proper parallel would be the 
extinction of Christianity itself — a very different 
thing ! 

And yet — has there ever been an opponent of 
Christianity who has ventured to declare that the 
law of the kingdom is not holy, just, and good ? 
or has any atheist ever expressed a wish to have 
it blotted out of the world's great statute-book ? 
Has any legislative body ever dreamt of repealing 
it, or debated the question that it wants amending ? 

Its provisions are " twice blessed : blessing him 
that gives, and him that takes ; " and the more its 
benign enactments are examined, the clearer does 
it become that this law is just and perfectly 
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adapted to regulate the conduct of mankind 
everywhere and through all ages. And, therefore, 
the. multitude of nations on the face of the earth — 
past, present, and future — stand before Christ's 
judgment seat. 

This announcement by the Christ must have 
struck even the disciples in a manner we can 
scarcely realise. What? Moses no more? The 
law read every day in the synagogue superseded ? 
From the throne of His glory He says : " I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice ; " and the temple 
service is swept away, and the blood of bulls and 
of goats is to be shed no more. The Roman 
occupation of Jerusalem was bad enough, but 
Caesar was more indulgent than the Son of man. 
Judaism was tolerated. But the Christ sweeps 
away the entire system. 

Even so. Before Him shall be gathered all 
the peoples — ^Jews as well as heathen. All nations, 
on the ground of their common humanity ; " for 
He hath made of one blood all nations that dwell 
upon the face of the earth." 

The forms of Judaism were, doubtless, symbols 
of divine light and energy. But they were also 
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SO many richly-wrought curtains shutting in the 
Israelites to partial and narrow conceptions of 
God, sometimes obscuring, by their many folds 
and their oppressive sensuousness, the spirituality 
and tenderness of the divine glory. 

If special national privileges accrued to Israel 
under the law, it is not less noticeable that its 
ritual, its restrictions, limitations, prohibitions, 
penalties, its rigorous observances, " which neither 
we nor our forefathers were able to bear," con- 
stituted a serious bondage — a painful servitude. 
Christianity was to set the whole nation free. 
They were imprisoned : Christ redeemed them 
from their bondage. They were shut up to the 
faith. Their fall was the riches of the world ; but 
their gain in Christ was infinitely more than their 
loss in Moses ; " for if their fall was the riches of 
the world, how much more their fulness ! " 

To adopt a still stronger, yet equally scriptural 
metaphor, the nation may be said to have been 
buried under this mass of religious rites and cere- 
monies. The grave is actually used by the pro- 
phets, and by Jesus Himself, to express this very 
idea. And in answer to the question, " Who shall 
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roll US away the stone from this sepulchre ? " we 
hear Jesus announcing Himself as the resurrection 
and the life. And we find St Paul, especially in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, following Jesus, under 
similar imagery, in proclaiming and enforcing this 
doctrine. 

Although, in relation to the Jews, the super- 
session of Moses' judgment seat by the judgment 
seat of Christ is the fact noted in the Gospels, 
the judgment seat of Christ was not now for the 
first time about to be set up. From the beginning 
of time it was the tribunal before which all human 
life and action stood justified or condemned. " But 
of the Son he saith. Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever ; and the sceptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of thy kingdom " (Heb. i. 8). Before Abra- 
ham (or Moses) was^ I am (John viii. 5 8). 



Ill 



CLASSIFICATION 

" And He shall separate them as a shepherd divideth the sheep 

from the goats.' 



» 



Beneath the complex conditions of family, social, 
church, and national life, each presenting to the 
eye a tolerably homogeneous surface of its own, 
there are forces at work which ever tend to dis- 
ruption and division, not necessarily inimical to 
wellbeing ; often, on the contrary, absolutely 
essential to the course of human 'progress. It 
seems desirable as well as inevitable that the 
centrifugal force as a rule should acquire an 
ascendency over the centripetal. Antagonism 
and disintegration must precede new combinations, 
and new combinations and developments are the 
indications of life and progress. This is illustrated 
in the mission of our Lord in relation to Judaism. 
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We have here to do only with humanity in its 
spiritual aspects, and to observe the phenomena of 
spiritual being. And we see segregation as well 

■ 

as aggregation ever going on. Naturally, and 
without resorting to the idea of any outward force 
to explain it, mankind are being divided into two 
distinct sections. The cleavage of the great block 
of humanity is not mechanical. The spiritual laws 
of cohesion, of attraction and repulsion, may not 
be dreamed of by the careless, but not more certain 
and potent are chemical laws in relation to matter 
than those which are unresistingly and subtly 
moulding character and forming the broad, moral 
divisions of society. 

" Two women shall be grinding at the mill," as 
like to the eye as can be in dress, in training, 
in habits, in purpose, and apparent destiny ; 
but in spiritual affinity as different from one 
another as the fine wheat from the nether stone 
which is grinding it to powder. The one is 
found at the Judge's right hand, the other at 
the left. 

The purpose of life — what is it? God puts it 
thus : the individual is to live for the mass. The 
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devil, on the contrary, puts it thus : the mass 
exists for the individual. 

" Why, then, the world's mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open."i 

A perfectly independent man — isolated, self-con- 
tained, unrelated, is simply a monster, and yet, 
how strange ! to become such a monstrosity men 
are everywhere rushing on, straining every nerve, 
leaving no stone unturned. " Are they not of the 
body "? and if they are, why fight against a divine 
law ? Propose to such an individual the service of 
man as the only worthy object of his life's ambi- 
tion, and he sets you down as a fool. 

Even such a man will be mean enough to avail 
himself of any social advantages within reach, that 
he might lay them under contribution to promote 
his selfish ambition. The artificial combinations 
of social life would be very amusing if they were 
not so intensely sad. Social links often glitter 
with cruellest fetters of gold. What grovelling 
self- worship is there in the amassing of money, 
and in the surrounding oneself with luxuries and 
elegancies of wealth within the high walls of self- 

^ Merry Wives of Windsor y Act ii. Scene 2. 
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complacent exclusiveness. These are the fas- 
cinating byways of life that meet the eye con- 
tinually and that look so very inviting, but are 
so forbidding and cold : for hearts are harden- 
ing, and until they be broken they will be found 
among those ** who did it not" 

And there is no getting to the right hand of 
the Judge by hanging on to the skirts of goodness, 
or by trying to crowd in with the happy throng 
of " the blessed." 

The inhabitants of Palestine were a pastoral 
people. From the patriarchs onward the shepherd 
and the flock symbolised the occupation of their 
sons, and their wealth was reckoned in the number 
of sheep which they possessed. 

In her instructive lectures. Miss Finkelstein has 
vividly described the pastoral life of the Holy Land, 
and she tells us she has often seen the shepherd 
leading forth his flock to the green pastures in the 
morning, when the goats go first after the shepherd 
in the procession, and the sheep follow after. On 
returning in the evening, however, we are told, lest 
the goats should worry the sheep, they are most 
carefully separated and folded apart. 
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It is the introduction of this simple and pictur- 
esque analogue of fact in pastoral life that has led 
some to call this remarkable picture a parable. 
But if the discourse be read carefully, from begin- 
ning to end, it will grow very clear that the scene 
is far more dramatic than parabolic, and that it is 
a picture which appeals strongly to the imagination, 
and not a parable which addresses itself rather to 
the rational perception by its more or less ingenious 
and striking parallelism. The parables of our Lord 
are often announced as parables, and many of them 
are introduced to us with the preliminary : " the 
kingdom of heaven is like." We have nothing of 
the sort here. The parables preceding this grand 
utterance of our Lord, as well as the general tenor 
of the discourses in Matthew xxiii.-xxv., all lead 
up to this overwhelmingly magnificent picture of 
human life and destiny. It is without parallel, 
and we may indeed adopt the language of the 
disciples when they said, " Now speakest Thou 
plainly, and speakest no proverb," 

The discrimination of the Judge inevitably 
leads to separation. There is but one law, though 
the acts in which it may be embodied are multi- 
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tudinous and varied. There must of necessity, 
therefore, be but two classes into which the great 
mass of human beings can be divided. And into 
one or other of these great bodies all are entering — 
each being continually augmented in numbers 
through successive generations. 

After disposing of mankind on his right and 
on his left hand, under the figure of sheep 
and goats, the figure is dropped: we lose sight 
of the pastoral imagery, and each company is 
addressed, and each responds, as human beings, 
and not as sheep and goats. ^ 

T^^'t principle on which the classification is based 
will be discussed further on. 

^ Our Lord would be as familiar as any of His hearers with 
the imagery of Ezek. xxxiv. 17 : "And as for you, O my flock, thus 
saith the Lord God : Behold, I judge between cattle and cattle, 
between the rams and the he-goats." 



IV 
THE LAW OF THE SON OF MAN 

** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 

neighbour as thyself." 

In these few words the complete divine law is 
epitomised. Does any one ask for heaven's 
" statutes at large "? Jesus wrote them out in the 
full volume of His perfect life. " The Lord spoke 
unto Moses," but unto us He speaks by His Son. 
Currency was sought to be given to spurious laws, 
and treacherous treasonable attempts were put forth 
to make void the divine law by Jewish tradition. 

There surely must be something about the law 
of the Son of man which is not quite agreeable to 
the human mind, or why should His contemporaries 
busy themselves so mightily about their law? 
And why should men in all times and countries 
be so ready to ignore this ? Well, perhaps it is 
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less easy to measure or weigh or price divine good- 
ness than it is to estimate the grievous burdens 
laid upon the shoulders of the people by their reli- 
gious rulers. Long prayers might be measured as 
well as long faces. Tithes could be computed to 
a fraction. A bull or a goat or a pair of pigeons 
could be valued at so much apiece. Broad 
phylacteries go for something. But, Come unto 
mCy all ye that are weary and heavy laden^ says 
Jesus, and I will give you rest. His demands are 
not exacting. And when we come to inquire for 
His yoke and His burden, does His yoke chafe 
us? does His burden stagger us? We are only 
surprised to find that the yoke is so easy, and that 
the burden is so light. 

One can hardly realise it. It seems so unlike 
anything that passes among men as law — this law 
of kindness. Yet to the Jews it should not have 
come as an altogether strange thing. For upon 
what hang all the Law and the Prophets ? 

I. It is a law of socialism^ not of isolated indi- 
vidualism. It is only within the social sphere that 
its requirements can be carried out. A withdrawal 
from human society could not be more emphatically 
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prohibited. It condemns the man who has no 
brother. The obh'gations of the law of the Son of 
man are violated by the neglect of others' needs. 

It is Christ's law. It is man's law — the true 
law of his essential being. It is not as if the 
judgment ran upon lines outside the fundamental 
attributes of man's nature. Nor is it a law 
arbitrarily imposed by a victorious enemy over a 
conquered race ; nor capriciously over an oppressed 
people by an imperial tyrant. Its provisions are 
not humiliating and degrading like those of many 
a law enforced upon a downtrodden people under 
a foreign yoke. It exacts no tax upon light : nay, 
it is a kingdom of light, and its children are the 
children of the day. It imposes no restraint upon 
human freedom ; nay, its spirit and its aim is 
emancipation. Yet men have talked as if God 
would bring them under the arbitrary law of a 
foreign potentate, when as a loving Father only 
He is eagerly looking after the order and happiness 
of His own family ! And yet the feeling of many 
a heart towards the most real friend we ever had, 
or can have, has been : We will not have this man 
to reign over us. 
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Not only was the law as administered by the 
Son of man exemplified in His own earthly career, 
and embodied in His everyday work of love and 
beneficence, but it is evidently the practical fact 
which is absolutely wanted to justify the position 
of supremacy He assumes as Judge. What is the 
commendation He gives to those on His right hand 
but an echo of His voice in the synagogue ? The 
spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; 
he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives^ and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound ; to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God ;^ to comfort all that mourn, ^tz, (Isa. Ixi. 1-4). 

The law which was exemplified in His divine 
and beautiful life. He now recognises as reproduced 
and fulfilled in the lives of those who have been 
imbued with His own good spirit, and who have 
actually followed Him in doing, with hearty good- 
will. His works of beneficence and mercy. Such 

^ Was there an intentional omission of <* the day of vengeance of 
our God " when our Lord read this quotation from the Prophet ? See 
Luke iv. 18, 19. 
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workers have been heard to exclaim, Lord^ what 
love have I unto Thy law ! 

2. // is a practical law of action — a religion with 
its appropriate ritual 

One can hardly think of the. word " religion " 
without a consciously diminished capacity to ap- 
preciate the kingdom of the Son of man. We do 
not object to the word, but we are struck with 
the fact that it has acquired a very narrow and 
conventional use. 

Religion seems to turn into stone, as we see it 
petrified in the Cathedral, whose fine architectural 
proportions embody the grandest conceptions of 
form^ and whose richly -coloured windows make 
the light of the Church such a strangely different 
thing from the light of the world I 

All nations, heathen as well as Christian, have 
their holy places : their groves and their altars, 
all dedicated to the more or less unknown God. 
Temples, mosques, synagogues, shrines, chapels, 
meeting-houses, halls, and ** rooms " — all bespeak 
and express the religious idea. Religion has its 
abbeys, its foundations, its charities. It expresses 
itself in purple and fine linen, — in priests, in sur- 

D 
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pliced choirs, in church decorations, fasts, festivals, 
sabbaths, new moons, and saints' days. 

It is personified in the hierarchical orders — in 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods. It enfolds itself in 
the robe of a doctor of divinity. It sits in theo- 
logical tribunals, in consistories, convocations, 
presbyteries, oecumenical councils, and little church- 
meetings. Religion is exalted in a cardinal's hat, 
and stoops to wash the feet of pilgrims once a 
year ! It makes broad its phylacteries in the 
humble Pharisee, and those who enlarge the 
borders of their garments do it homage. It 
selects the chief places at feasts and takes the 
chief seats in the synagogues. It tithes mint and 
anise and cummin, but what it does with the 
weightier matters of the law is another matter 
(see Matt. Kxiily passim). 

Religion fortifies itself in all kinds of infalli- 
bilities, from that of the Pope down to that of 
the smallest Plymouth brother ; and its creeds, 
confessions, and catechisms are so many testi- 
monials to its respectability and capacity for 
stirring up strife. 

It frowns and it growls in anathemas, excom- 
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munications, comminations, denunciations, deposi- 
tions, exclusions, and pious boycottings ; and has 
even been known to unsheathe the sword in defence 
of its honour and the enforcement of its demands. 
Religion must have its ritual. It is active in 
Church work, adorning its altar with crucifix or 
cross, and candles : is often very punctilious atoout 
its wardrobe : grows positively mirthful with good 
vocal and instrumental music ; and for its 
" services " and sacraments it demands the utmost 
possible reverence. And all this is done, in a 
very devout and commendable spirit. 

How much of all this will count before the great 
white throne we cannot calculate. Much as 
Christian fellowship and Christian worship are to 
be esteemed, we are persuaded that all this and 
much more will be unavailing in determining the 
position of men at the right hand or the left of 
the throne of the Son of mati. 

But the law of the kingdom not only allows 
but enjoins a ritual, and we see what that ritual is 
in the impressive scene we are endeavouring to 
realise in these pages. 

The ritual of our divine Lord and Saviour is 
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wonderfully simple, beneficent, and practical. 
We have it formulated by the apostle James (i. 27), 
though not quite so fully illustrated as in our 
Lord's discourse. 

Pure religion^ or ritual (©/jiyo-^eta), and tin- 
defiled before our God and Father is thisy to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction a?td^ to 
keep himself unspotted front the world. 

In his epistles, St. John offers striking corrobora- 
tion of St. James and St. James' teacher, on this 
particular subject. 

True, the ritual of Christianity may be adopted 
from inferior or unworthy motives, as any ritual 
may be. But the ritual is not arbitrarily imposed. 
It is not one of many possible rituals. Nothing 
can be used as a substitute for it ; nor are its 
richness, sweetness, and profitableness augmented 
by such accessories as usually pass muster among 
religious people as articles of religion, such as 
clerical vestments or parochial uniforms. Human 

1 " And" is in italic, and is therefore not in the original. Omit 
it, and then, what ? Does it not suggest that the very means by 
which the soul shall be kept unspotted from the world is the active 
observance of our Lord's ritual ? The ways of grace become the 
means of grace also. 
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necessity^ which is the plaintive voice of the Son 
of man, prescribes and demands the appropriate 
rite. If any ask bread, give bread, not a stone. 
And the doing of such kindly acts is the real 
performance of divine service ; for the service of 
man is the service of God. 

As "the use" of this ritual is of universal obliga- 
tion, the opportunity for its performance is never 
wanting. " The poor ye have always with you." 
The brethren of Christ — these brethren in suffer- 
ing and want — are ever at our doors. Nor need 
any delay take place because "the elements" await 
consecration. The act of consecration over a loaf 
of bread given to a hungry man has been performed 
in the heart of the cheerful giver whom God loves. 
The giving of a cup of cold water in the name of 
a disciple is a priestly act ; and every Christian is 
ordained of God for such faithful service. 

Sentence could never be pronounced in any 
case where opportunity had not afforded occasion 
for the exercise of these divine functions. But 
there are only two companies into which the 
human family are divided, " The one on the right 
hand, and the other on the left." And the appeal. 
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" Lord, when saw we Thee ?. . ." as an excuse, is 
utterly vain. All are gathered before Him, because 
the criterion can and must be applied to all. In 
some form or other, all have the ability and 
opportunity of entering upon this divine service. 

The law of the Son of man is characterised by 
special provisions, and what those provisions are 
we discern in the picture before us. If it were a 
law for a perfect and a sinless world — a world in 
which suffering is unknown, its merciful enact- 
ments would be nugatory : they would, indeed, be 
unintelligible. 'Because it is the law of the Son 
of man, it touches our humanity, our humanity 
as it isy at all points. It takes cognisance of 
physical hunger and thirst, and invests with the 
highest importance the prime necessities of our 
nature, both physical and moral. To limit the 
range of its benevolent intentions to the relief 
of merely physical suffering, however, is to take 
much too narrow a view of its scope. How did 
our Lord Himself illustrate it ? He healed the 
sick, it is true ; He fed the hungry, it is true. 
But we still hear His inviting voice saying, " If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.'' 
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We see Him breaking the bread of life to the 
hungry soul as we hear Him declare, " I am that 
bread of life." And we have not forgotten His 
preaching deliverance to the captive, as we hear 
Him saying, " If the Son make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed." " The commandment is exceeding 
broad," and it meets every condition of want and 
suffering and sorrow. 

When we say that no higher or better law 
could be adopted for social government than that 
which constitutes the ultimate ground of adjudica- 
tion in character and conduct, by our Saviour and 
Judge, we mean that the principle on which the 
law of beneficence rests, is the principle upon 
which even the State, in its completest develop- 
ment, will be found to be built. For that principle 
must surely be the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the wellbeing of the community, whether 
the community be considered in its smaller social 
aggregation — the family ; or in its larger aggre- 
gation — the State. The principle of mutual service 
will apply with equal force to both. 

The taking of special care of the unfortunate, — 
the feeble, the sick, the necessitous, implies a 
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general regard for the rights, the liberties, the 
health, and happiness of the more fortunate, and, 
it may be, the more prudent members of the 
community. If it be a duty to heal the sick, it is 
not less a duty to preserve the health of the city. 
We need not wait till a man is literally starving 
before we open the stores of our hospitality. 
Jesus does not forbid our claiming our brother's 
freedom till he is actually bound in irons. The 
helping a man to stand fast in the liberty he 
enjoys cannot go unrecognised, and such a helper 
will by no means lose his reward. Nor, if it be 
incumbent on every one of us to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, are we forbidden to be 
discriminating and methodical. And it is not less 
our duty to see that none are deprived of their 
means of subsistence or their clothing or of 
their rightful opportunity of self- maintenance. In 
other words, it is incumbent upon us, as far as our 
power and influence extend, to see that our 
neighbour enjoys the fullest liberty and security in 
the working out of his own social destiny. Those 
who object to this great principle of Christian 
law, do but unveil the idol of their hearts — self. 



V 

THE SANCTIONS OF THE LAW OF 
THE SON OF MAN 

** Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. . . Depart from me, 
under a curse, into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels." 

The laws of earthly states are sanctioned and 
enforced by penalties. By no absolute standard 
of right and wrong is their severity or mildness 
determined ; and, as a matter of fact, we find the 
same offence visited in different kingdoms by 
different punishments. 

The law of heaven's spiritual kingdom differs 
essentially from all human laws in two respects. 

I. It is a law which demands a state of mind 
in intimate spiritual affinity with the Son of man, 
to be manifested in positive action. It says, 
"Thou shalt," while human laws say, "Thou 
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shalt not" " This do," says the Son of man from 
the throne of His glory " and thou shalt be re- 
compensed." " Dare to do this or that," says 
man-made law, " and thou shalt suffer." 

2. The sanctions of human laws are arbitrary 
in their inception, and their penalties fall upon the 
transgressor only through his property, or his 
relationships in life, or his physical freedom. By 
an expensive and complicated machinery are 
their sentences enforced ; courts and prisons and 
the numerous grades of officials, who put the 
apparatus of the law in motion, are indispensable. 

But the " law of the Lord is perfect," and there- 
fore arbitrariness cannot be predicated of it ; nor 
can its divine sanctions admit of variety or alter- 
native. Those whose lives are conformed to it 
can, by no possibility, miss their reward. Its 
application requires no external executive ma- 
chinery. Its wonderful breadth and simplicity 
consists in the fact that it is automatic in its 
action. Its blessedness is evolutionary, as the 
flower and fruit are developments from the seed. 

Let us see how far the process of the judgment 
confirms our statement of the question. 
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I. We have a welcome : Come^ ye blessed of my 
Father. 

The life modelled on the law of the Son 
of man is a blessed life. Come — for there is 
sweetest harmony between your life and the love 
of the Father, my Father and your Father. How 
exquisitely beautiful the Fatherhood of God, as 
it is more than suggested here ! Has not the 
Father been at work in our world ? Has it ever 
been left in orphanage ? Would He not have all 
His children like Him ? We have one Father, and 
all we are brethren. 

Again. Like attracts like. The welcome is an 
expression of the law of affinity. Come, ye 
blessed of my Father — blessed with His yearning 
heart ; blessed with His generous purposes ; blessed 
with His open hand. 

The Son of man has Himself received the ap- 
proving recognition of the Father. His self- 
sacrificing service of man has enthroned Him, and 
'gives a wonderful naturalness and grace to the 
words of welcome that proceed from His lips. 

2. We have an inheritance. Inherit tlie kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
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Deeds of mercy, sympathy, and helpfulness are 
by no means a merely giving out They are both 
regal and reproductive. What you have done to 
the least of these, my brethren, are the title-deeds 
of the inheritance. These beneficent actions are 
the guarantees of ruling power. In seeking the 
good of others self has been restrained, and thus 
a host of foes has been subdued. The inheritance 
is won. It is a present possession. Its security 
and perpetuity are guaranteed. Where is the 
enemy that can dispossess the owner? Who can 
dispute the claim ? The enemy ? he has no idea 
where and what the kingdom is, or where to look 
for the possession. It is not geographical ; it is 
not hereditary. It partakes of none of the 
elements out of which the kingdoms of this world 
are constituted or maintained. Its impenetrable 
fortifications defy all human armaments, for no 
weapon formed against it can prosper. No 
thieves can break through and steal. But of its 
increase there can be no end, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. To worldly-minded 
Christians? to those who are looking for a 
material quid pro quo^ perhaps to a reversion in 
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another world, the inheritance may seem a little 
too shadowy. They may even be surprised to 
discover that it is nothing more nor less than what 
our Lord said it should be, — a kingdom within 
you — and an inheritance which its happy possessor 
is well content to enjoy. Give^ and it shall be 
given you; full measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over, shall they give into your 
bosom. For with what measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again (Luke vi. 38), 

Shadowy ? Who can be richer than he who 
wants no good thing? Do not what men call 
riches take to themselves wings and fly away ? or 

do they not find they will never buy what they most 
want ? Is fame more than a bubble ? Was there 
ever an earthly kingdom that could not be moved ? 

But those who hear the welcome receive an 
immovable kingdom because its righteousness is 
coeval with the foundation of the world. It is 
the kingdom of the everlasting Father, built upon 
undeviating rectitude and unchanging love. 

Can a greater reward be conceived by the 
Christian mind than conformity to the image of 
the Son? Like Him in ministry, like Him in 
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reward. Like Him in His humiliation, like Him 
in His glory. Thus following their Lord in the 
philanthropical labour of His life on earth, they 
sit with Him on His throne. The ministry has 
become the glory. The fellowship of the suffering 
is not only the pledge but the very germ of the 
joy of resurrection. The adjudication runs along 
the line of cause and effect This is affirmed in 
the very terms of the award. The inheritance is 
not something superadded, but it is evolved out 
of the loving service of man. 

The tendency in the human mind to connect 
work with wages is inveterate. This tendency is 
not ignored by Scripture writers ; it has some- 
times been employed by them to illustrate their 
teaching. It is subtly expressed by Satan in 
his insinuated aspersion of Job's integrity ? Will 
a man serve God for naught ? To induce a rogue 
to do an honest action, we offer a reward ! And 
of any good course proposed to us, we ask, " Will 
it pay?" And yet the moment such a question is 
seen as what it is, a mere quid pro quo, how an 
act of generosity loses all its beauty and delight ! 
How sullied the hand ! Such a reward is the 
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wand of disenchantment, and the pleasure turns 
to disgust. If in the sense of wages earned the 
blessed were welcomed, the sweetness of the wel- 
come would be turned to bitterness, and the throne 
of glory would be degraded into the counting-house 
and pay-office of a calculating man of business ! 

An artist invited his friends to inspect his 
painting. They came. When the spectators 
were ready for the exhibition they entered a 
gallery. Here, at one end of it, they saw a 
curtain, beautiful in its rich colours and graceful 
folds. After gazing awhile, expecting the curtain 
to be drawn aside, they turned inquiringly to the 
artist. He greatly astonished them when he said 
to them, " the curtain is the picture." Thus, sordid 
minds fail to see the beauty and grace of generous 
deeds. They take them for a curtain behind 
which something is concealed. But they are the 
picture ; and they are the joy of loving hearts. 
Done in His spirit, a deed of mercy is the enter- 
tainment of the Divine Guest Himself Would any 
one who has it, part with this reward for silver and 
gold ? It is the very crown of life. The Christ 
identifies Himself with the hungry, the thirsty, the 
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sick, the captive : the service rendered to these 
is really the service of the loving Saviour. It is 
this service that places these practical philan- 
thropists at the Judge's right hand. Come^ ye 
blessed is the outward form only — the symbol — in 
which the fact is presented to our poor apprehen- 
sion. Inherit the kingdom is breathed in the 
gratitude of relieved suffering : the heavenly 
music swells into the grandest harmony with the 
breaking chains of the liberated slave. Heaven's 
warm welcome is babbled in the living stream of 
sympathy, as in the form of a cup of cold water 
it is lifted to the parched lips of the weary pilgrim 
traversing the dry and thirsty land of this earthly 
life. Inherit the kingdom are the words which 
are wrought into the texture of the garments 
given in compassion to the naked, and which any 
loving Dorcas may clearly discern. 

There is something which specially arrests our 
attention in the place assigned by Jesus to John 
the Baptist in relation to the kingdom of heaven. 
We remember the pre-eminence Jesus claims for 
John. He describes his forerunner as much more 
than a prophet, and He adds, " Verily, I say unto 
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you, among them that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist." And 
then follows this remarkable antithesis : Yet he that 
is lesser in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 

Now what is it in these humblest souls in the 
kingdom of heaven that discovers to us a superi- 
ority to John the Baptist ? In personal character 
John was not a wind -shaken reed, pr effeminate 
and luxurious. Quite the reverse. He was stern, 
severe, Spartan. He preached repentance. He 
rather cleared the ground than planted it He 
prepared the way of the Lord. 

John was in prison. The answer which Jesus 
sent by John's disciples to the Baptist supplies 
a helpful hint ; for the message tells of the works 
of beneficence which Jesus had wrought. And 
beneficence is a great advance on repentance. 
In the ways of righteousness repentance is a very 
early and rudimentary step. It is but the porch 
to the temple — the entry to a life which culmin- 
ates in compassion^ and which is crowned by self- 
sacrifice for the good of others. In the light which, 
from the judgment-throne is shed upon the "cup 
of cold water," we behold the true holy grail. 

£ 



VI 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE SON 

OF MAN 

** Then shall the righteous answer Him . . . but the righteous 

into life eternal." 

If it were possible to obliterate this description of 

the final judgment from the memory of Catholic 

Christendom, and from all the other " orthodox " 
Christian communities of the world, would any 

of them be satisfied with a theologian who should 
use the term righteous as it is used in this dis- 
course ? 

What is the evidence, it would be asked, that 
the appellation given from the throne of glory is 
appropriate? Can the doing of certain benevo- 
lent actions become an adequate qualification for 
the name ? And it would be quickly pointed out 
by most of them, that of a baptism which washes 
away original sin, there was no certificate de- 
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manded : no evidence given that the catechism 
had been learned : no proof that confirmation had 
been gone through, or that a first communion had 
been participated in. Others would demur, be- 
cause there was no evidence that these " righteous " 
ones had ever heard the Gospel, much less be- 
lieved in it — or been " washed in the blood," or 
** found peace," or gone through any of the pre- 
scribed religious experiences which are deemed 
necessary as stepping-stones to the platform of 
** imputed righteousness." Where are the wise, 
where are the scribes who would admit that this 
use of the term " righteous " was not seriously lax 
or misleading ? The Fathers, where are they ? 

So much is involved in the use of this one 
little word in this extremely interesting connec- 
tion, that we shall hardly be chargeable with the 
sin of difiuseness, if we devote an entire section 
to its discussion. 

None will question the solemnity and de- 
liberateness of this scene of judicial impartiality 
in which this designation is twice used, or dispute 
the extreme carefulness with which our Lord drew 
it in all its graphic details. Those on the right 
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hand are the righteaus. We take our stand by 
the judgment throne, and we hear them welcomed 
as the righteous. That is enough. 

Now, we know that the great Teacher and 
Searcher of hearts was ever correcting erroneous 
ideas about righteousness. As Philosophy was 
enthroned by the Greeks, so Righteousness was 
the end and spirit of the legislation of Moses. 
Never was the fundamental idea of righteousness 
lost by this people. To be esteemed righteous 
was the highest distinction sought or attained. 
In going about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, they sought the gratification of their ambition 
and the applause of the ignorant throng. But^ 
said our Lord, except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees^ ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again : 
Not every one that saith unto me^ " Lordy Lordl' 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of m.y Father in heaven. 

The righteous have fed the hungry ; they have 
clothed the naked ; they have visited the sick ; they 
have liberated the captive. Thus have they done 
the will of the Father. They are welcomed to the 
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kingdom of heaven. There is no other place for 
them : they could be at home nowhere else. 
Their righteousness may not have given them 
access to the uppermost seats in the synagogue ; 
they may be conspicuous by their absence from 
the corners of the streets and at the greetings in 
the market-place. They may not have been 
baptized, or confirmed, or gone to confession. 
They may not have received any sacrament what- 
ever. It may be that they have not signed 
thirty-nine articles, or even have read them. It 

may be that their memory is too short for the 
length of the Athanasian Creed, or that they have 
not head enough to understand it They may be 
totally ignorant of the Catechism of the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, and they may never 
have been pronounced " sound " by their erring 
fellow -mortals. It is quite possible that John 
Calvin would say, as he stood upon the pedestal 
of his Institutes^ " I never knew you." It may be 
that they never read good John Wesley's Sermons, 
or that they might not pass muster at Class- 
meeting, or be eligible for breaking bread with 
the Brethren — though it is quite possible they 
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might pass creditably through any or all of these 
gates of righteousness, and yet be among the 
righteous. 

It is time that a resolute stand be made against 
confusing this very simple matter with theologi- 
cal tenets and controversies. If the theologians 
have not yet quite squared their theories with the 
facts of our Lord's teaching, let them set them- 
selves to the task without further delay. He 
cannot be expected to abate a jot or tittle to 

" meet their views." In the meantime let all who 
earnestly wish to know what our Lord's teaching 
was, and to understand it, in order that they may 
do the Father's will, accept with extreme caution 
any who say they come to them with " Catholic 
doctrine." 

To the Voice from the judgment-seat we get 
an echo in the words of the Apostle John : He 
that doeth righteousness is righteous^ even as he is 
righteous (i John iii. 7). 

Can any one be so foolish as to infer from this 
ministering to human necessity, that the func- 
tionary called " the relieving officer " would there- 
fore stand well in the judgment? There is no 
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righteousness in mere perfunctoriness, whether 
that of the relieving officer or other. Can any 
one be so childish or so mercenary as to suppose 
that deeds of mercy are to be counted and cast 
up as so much merit ? There is no divine right- 
eousness in the performance of a distasteful or 
unwelcome task. A life that is one continuous 
expenditure for the good of others cannot be 
brought under any arithmetical rule. 

The righteousness of the righteous is all of 
grace — of gracious spirit, in graceful act. The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me^ because he hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor^ etc. 
(Luke iv. 18). This grace of goodness is the 
anointing oil. And as for yoUy the anointing 
which ye received of him abideth in you^ and ye 
need not that any one teach you; but as his 
anointing teacheth you concerning all things^ and 
is true, and is no lie^ and even as it taught you, ye 
abide in him. . . . If ye know that he is righteous^ 
ye know that every one also that doeth righteousness 
is begotten of him (i John ii. 27-29). 

The righteousness of the righteous is not a 
marketable commodity to be weighed in scales or 
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measured in a bushel ; it cannot be computed by 
any arithmetical calculus, nor can its fruits be re- 
presented by any money value. Looked at in 
this way, our righteousnesses are just as much 
" filthy rags " as are the beads and paternosters of 
the poor unenlightened Romanist. Equally im- 
possible is it that, by some legal fiction, or pious 
hocuS'pocuSy there can be an exchange by which 
A takes B's righteousness and B takes A's delin- 
quencies. There is no passing of an unrighteous 
man in the judgment because he puts on the 
clothes of a righteous man. 

One of our Lord's parables is specially addressed 
to certain which trusted in themselves that tJtey 
were righteous (Luke xviii. 9). This was the 
parable of the abashed and penitent publican and 
the boasting pharisee, who thought that he had 
made an eloquent and impressive recital of his 
meritorious deeds. 

In striking contrast with the self-complacency 
of the pharisee is the conduct of the righteous in 
this picture, who, in no mock humility or sham 
modesty, but in sheer ignorance of the fact till the 
king woke them up to it, asked : Lordy when saw 
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we thee hungry or thirsty ? This is the glowing 
loveh'ness of divine virtue : it does not see itself. 
It is the exquisite bloom on the ripe plum. It is 
the absence of self- consciousness which, in the 
little child, calls forth our loving admiration. The 
righteousness which measures and admires its own 
excellences will be as disappointed as was Nar- 
cissus, who, falling in love with his own image in 
the water, was turned into a daffodil. 

There is not so much difficulty as some imagine 
in discerning genuine righteousness. How readily 
men detect an evil spirit in an evil action ! A 
wrong is perpetrated, and it is forthwith attributed, 
as it should be, to a wrong spirit. Should there 
be any great difficulty in ascribing a good deed to 
a good heart ? If a person be uniformly kind, 
should we be wide of the mark in saying, The law 
of kindness is in his heart? Why should we 
hesitate to ascribe the humane acts commended 
by the Son of man to the very spirit of Christ 
Himself? The spirit of the act is everything, 
while it is the act that manifests the spirit. 

And it is the rich fulness of a glowing faith 
which recognises God in all goodness. His spirit 
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Strives with and within all the children of men ; 
for the development of that life of love which 
expresses itself in acts of mercy and beneficence. 
He is not less but more of a believer who traces 
all human kindness to the great source of love. 
And can it be harder to believe that He who 
bathes in loveliness and beauty alike the stars of 
heaven and the flowers of the field, touches the 
broad fields of our humanity with the greater 
loveliness and beauty of His own spiritual breath ? 
This is the light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into tfie world. 

From the lips of the Supreme authority we 
learn who "the righteous" are. He tJiat doeth 
righteousness is righteous, — that righteousness 
whose source is God, whose essence is love, and 
whose expression is active philanthropy. From the 
Son of man, for us Christians, there is no appeal. 

" But faith in God is righteousness," a devout 
reader of St. PauFs Epistles may be ready to 
exclaim. Assuredly. And in this there is no 
contradiction to what has already been character- 
ised as righteousness. All sweet character and 
good action are the outcome of faith in God, 
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according to the light possessed. The clearer the 
perception of God, the stronger the faith, and the 
firmer the step in the ways of goodness and mercy. 
Faith in a God whose approval was not given to 
works of beneficence, would never save a soul, nor 
could it be counted for righteousness ; for righteous- 
ness would never be the product of such a faith. 
The truth of God's being and power is attested 
by the goodness which characterises the righteous ; 
for it is the manifestation of God*s spirit. 

The vicious, the cruel, the selfish are not and 
cannot be believers in God, because vice and cruelty 
and selfishness represent nothing that is to be 
found in the divine nature. 

Abraham believed in God and it was counted to 
him for righteousness^ not instead of righteousness, 
but as the fountain of righteousness, whence all 
the love and goodness expressed in his life flowed. 

The Jews of New Testament times were 
thoroughly imbued with the notion that righteous- 
ness came out of the observance of the ceremonial 
law. How then could they possibly attain to the 
righteousness of God, whose love appealed to 
human affection, whose loveliness should be mani- 
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fested in human character, and whose righteousness 
could only be responded to by a life of self-abne- 
gation for the good of others ? 

If in studying the character and life of " faith- 
ful Abraham," he turned out a man whose conduct 
excited no sympathy of goodness, no response 
of generous benevolence, no touch of tenderness 
and mercy, should we think his faith counted for 
much ? Do we not visit with the most scathing 
scorn and contempt, in our own day, the man who 
professes to love God, and to follow the Christ, 
who is grasping, mean, and hard hearted ? 

But Abraham proved his faith by his works. 
We at once recall his personal piety in resisting 
the temptation to abjure his personal faith and 
worship for the idolatry and heathen practices of 
Chaldea. To the strangers Abraham offers water 
to drink and bread to eat : A morsel of bread, and 

ft 

comfort ye your hearts (Gen. xviii. 5-7). The 
little difficulty with Lpt is overcome by Abraham's 
large-minded and generous conduct. His merciful 
character is manifested in his intercession on be- 
half of the cities of the Plain, and his sense of 
righteousness is expressed in the argument implied 
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in his pleading. The child of the bondwoman, 
equally with the son of promise, calls forth his 
yearning solicitude : O that Ishmael might live 
before thee ! ^ 

The ascetics seem always to be striving after 
a righteousness which is super or extra mundane. 
The ample field of action in which Abraham 
sought to express his faith he found in his human 
relations ; and in these he strikingly distinguished 
himself as " the friend of God." The incarnation 
actually brings God within the same sphere, and 
these works of mercy which attest Abraham's faith 
are the kind of works on which our Lord rests 
His ultimate claim to be believed : Yet believe me 
for the work^s sake. When saw we Thee ? Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; he saw it 
and was glad. 

It comes inevitably to this. God and man 
are one. Respect man, you worship God. Show 
kindness to the helpless, it is Godlike. My will- 
ing service of my fellow-man is my duty to God. 

"^ Rabbi Emanuel, 6. A. (Birmingham), tells us that the modem 
Jewish term for philanthropy, alms-giving, is "justice," " righteous- 
ness :" as in Matt. vi. I., ''Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men," — margin righteoustuss. 
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The ultimate obligation, indeed, is to God ; only 
secondarily and reflectively, and through human 
possibility, to man. The loving of God with 
all the heart, must carry with it the love of the 
neighbour. By becoming incarnate, God proves 
to demonstration that the service of man is the 
service of Himself.^ 

** Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, . 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

* What writest thou ?' The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answer'd, * The names of those who love the Lord.' 

* And is mine one ?' said Abou. * Nay, not so,* 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerly still, and said, * I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.' 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great awakening light. 
And show'd the names whom love of God had bless'd. 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 2 

* The Writer of the Service of Man seems to have been unaware 
of this aspect of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

2 Leigh Hunt. 
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Let US take another example from the Old 
Testament, far more slightly connected, apparently, 
with what is popularly associated with "Gospel" 
times. In the poem, called in our Bibles "the 
Book of Job," one of the questions raised is — how 
man can be just with God ; and this is the question 
which is clearly answered in the story of Job's life. 
Righteousness is the motif of the Poem. The 
character of this man, — the greatest of all the 
children of the East, — as affected by prosperity and 
adversity, especially as that character is developed 
and matured by suffering, is full of instruction, be- 
cause it gives us a key to the mystery of our own sor- 
rows and trials, and vindicates the goodness of God 
in the infliction of trouble. But our object here is 
limited to one particular aspect of Job's life, as it 
affords an illustration of the righteousness in which 
Job stands at the right hand of the Son of man. 

So far as any evidence, external or internal, 
helps us. Job never heard of the promised Messiah. 
The details of the drama are not specially moulded 
by Jewish institutions, practices, or modes of ex- 
pression.^ Yet is the God and merciful Father of 

^ Sacrifice was common to both heathen and Jewish races. 
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US all recognised by Job and his friends. They 
were all " very religious." 

Job is introduced to us as a tnan t/tat was 
perfect and upright^ and one tliat feared God and 
eschewed evil. Will his perfection and uprightness 
stand him in good stead in the judgment ? 

It would not be fair to form our final estimate 
of Job's character from his lamentations, his 
questionings, his despair, or the exasperations to 
which he was goaded by the reproaches of his 
pious friends ; just as it would be quite impossible 
to form an estimate of the purity of fine gold while 
it is yet in the crucible. We have no difficulty in 
appreciating the constant as distinguished from the 
variable in human character : and keeping in view 
this principle, the character of Job, from first to 
last, is revealed as one of trustful devotion to God, 
of persistent righteousness and generosity of life. 

As first introduced to us we learn that he was 
a perfect and upright man ; and at the last the 
evidence is multiform and varied, that his trials 
had neither made him a sceptic nor a misanthrope, 
but that they had been the means of strengthening 
and deepening all the early goodness of his nature. 
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and purifying and enriching his spiritual faculty 
and life. 

Now, according to the measure by which a 
man's righteousness is determined by the enthroned 
Son of man, was Job a righteous man ? That is 
the question. Here is the evidence which is to 
supply the answer — ^Job's life ; for we must get 
it from his life, nothing else. 

One of Job's " miserable comforters," Eliphaz, 
asks : Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that thou 
art righteous ? and, shallow man that he is, he 
goes on to argue that Job must have been a 
very bad man, because he suffered so dreadfully ! 
And yet his charging his friend, Job, with un- 
righteousness discovers that he, too, had an ideal 
righteousness, as well as Job ; an ideal certainly 
a great deal more like that of the Son of man 
than was that of the scribes and pharisees. It is 
almost verbatim the righteousness, and the only 
righteousness, which Jesus commends. 

This is Eliphaz's idea of righteousness put 
negatively : — 

"Is not thy wickedness great } 

Neither is there any end to thine iniquities. 

F 
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For thou hast taken pledges of thy brother for naught, 

And stripped the naked of their clothing. 

Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink. 

And thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. . . . 

Thou hast sent widows away empty, 

And the arms of the fatherless have been broken." 

(Job xxii. 5-7, 9). 

Now take the same thing positively, as Job re- 
plies out of the deepest conviction of his heart : — 

'< Till I die I will not put away mine integrity from me. 
My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go." 

(Job 3cxvii. 5, 6.) 

• ••••• 

" When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 

And when the eye saw me, it gave witness unto me : 

Because I delivered the poor that cried. 

The fatherless also, that had none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me : 

And I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed me : 

My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 

I was eyes to the blind. 

And feet was I to the lame. 

I was a father to the needy : 

And the cause of him that I knew not I searched out. 

And I brake the jaws of the unrighteous. 

And plucked the prey out of his teeth " (Job xxix. 1 1-17). 

" Come, thou blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for thee from the foundation of 
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the world." And this is how the Eastern poet 
depicts the inheritance of the kingdom, through 
the mouth of Job, in its supremacy and power : — 

" My steps were washed with butter. 
And the rock poured me out rivers of oil ; 
When I went forth to the gate unto the city ! 
When I prepared my seat in the broad place. 
The young men saw me and hid themselves. 
And the aged rose up and stood ; 
The princes refrained talking. 
And laid their hand on their mouth ; 
The voice of the nobles was hushed, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth." 

(Jobxxix. 6-10). 

To take one more illustration within the limits 
of the sacred Writings. 

We find that, after a great mental struggle and 
enlargement of mind, St. Peter was arraigned 
before a tribunal of Jewish Christians in Jerusalem 
for conduct which had at length been brought into 
harmony with the very old Christian doctrine we 
are discussing. Possibly among the Christians of 
the nineteenth century there are some who, in 
principle, would find themselves very much at home 
in the company of these Jerusalem converts. 

And Peter, who had been a stickler for condi- 



^ I 
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tions qualifying him to be the great champion of 
the ritualistic theology of the Jerusalem Christians, 
is now on his defence because he had been in and 
eaten with a man who was stamped as " unclean." 
This man, who, till Peter's visit to him at Caesarea, 
had been ignorant of the Christ, was a centurion 
of the Italian cohort, and is described by the 
inspired Writer of the Acts of the Apostles as a 
devout maUy and one that feared God with all his 
house. 

We have no difficulty in identifying this heathen 
man with the righteous^ as they are defined by the 
Son of man ; for Cornelius is further made known to 
us as one who gave much alms to the people^ and prayed 
to God alway. What could be clearer than this 
definition of the genuine righteousness of the king- 
dom ? Gracious and generous in deed, Cornelius 
manifested his faith in God in that he " prayed to 
God alway." 

Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up as a 
memorial before God^ is simply a parallel to Come^ 
ye blessed of my Father, 

Only a vision could have given the indispensable 
shock which led to a complete break-down of 
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Peter's prejudices. But Cornelius's messengers 
confirm Peter's vision when they meet Peter and in- 
form him in these words : Cornelius a centurion^ a 
righteous matty and one that feareth Gody and well 
reported of by all the nation of the Jews, 

Peter was now quite convinced, and said : Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons : but in every nation he that feareth Jdm^ 
and worketh righteousness^ is acceptable to him. 

The ill-informed and therefore timid Christians 
in our time, who are crying out in dismay at the 
scepticism of "modern thought," are just where 
Peter was before he had the vision at Joppa ; and, 
though nothing is too hard for the Lord, it really 
would seem that only something like a Joppa 
vision would suffice to shake them out of their 
narrow prejudices, and enable them to glorify Him, 
who is no respecter of persons, in the grace He 
diffuses among all nations. And if this devout 
centurion is accepted by God's Holy Spirit as 
among the righteous, why not other good heathen ? 
Thank God, history affords many a bright witness 
to the light and grace which have shone out all 
the brighter, because that light was manifested in 
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places where darkness covered the earth and gross 
darkness the people ; in periods marked by almost 
incredible deeds of violence, cruelty, and horror. 

Darkest before dawn — and then our Lord 
Himself appeared upon the scene. He looked 
round on the appalling spectacle of contemporary 
humanity now at about its worst. He looked 
back, too, through previous dark ages of the 
world's history, and He reminds us that in those 
old-world sinks of iniquity there were some jewels 
of imperishable worth. It shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon, for Sodom and Gomorrah, 
in the day of judgment than for such highly- 
favoured places as Chorazin and Bethsaida : so 
that they would rise in judgment against these 
impenitent contemporaries. 

Familiar as household words are the names of 
some of the righteous heathen that shine, and will 
continue to shine, as stars in the kingdom of the 
great Father. 

Let us recall a few. 

Could we confront Peter with Plato and 
Socrates, after such a vision as that which made 
the scales fall from his eyes at Joppa, should we 
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not hear him giving thanks to God that there 
were other righteous men besides Cornelius who 
had not received the grace of God in vain ? And 
we can imagine Paul appearing on the scene, 
with his knowledge of the Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophy, a knowledge which Peter did not 
possess, and saying — 

**Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye 
are somewhat religious. For as I passed along, and 
observed the objects of your worship, I found also an altar 
with this inscription, TO AN UNKNOM^N GOD. What 
therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth unto 
yoa The God that made the world and all things therein, 
he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ; neither is he served by men's hands, as 
though he needed anything, seeing he himself giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things ; and he made of one every 
nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
having determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds 
of their habitation ; that they should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though he is not 
far from each one of us : for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being ; as certain even of your own poets have 
said. For we are also his offspring. Being then the off- 
spring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device 
of man" (Acts xvii. 22-29). 

Peter claims the centurion. Paul claims the 
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Greek poet. It is even so, says Paul ; you are 
the offspring of God, and on this he builds an 
argument 

We are appalled by the gross darkness of the 
heathen world, but streaks of heavenly light here 
and there arrest our attention ; and while the 
gravitation of evil seems to be to lower depths of 
sensuality and depravity, we are all the more 
deeply impressed with the manifestation of the 
Spirit which reveals itself in the noble conceptions 
of duty, the piety and the brotherliness which 
burn with no flickering feebleness in the lives of 
many a good heathen. We know very well that 
the Greeks were, as a rule, very indifferent to the 
children of poverty, and to the degradation of 
slaves, but this only demonstrates the necessity of 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ to explain the 
self-abnegation and kindness of many a good 
citizen. 

If we turn to Egypt, we find that of the forty- 
two sins of the Egyptian code, of which every 
Egyptian had to clear himself, in justification, 
before the assessors of Osiris, one was that of 
cruelty. " I have not been cruel to any one : " 
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another, " I have not kept milk from the mouth 
of suckh'ngs : " another, " I have not ill-used my 
slaves." And in the Ritual of the Dead is found 
the following striking parallel to our Lord's law 
of life and of judgment — 

" I gave my bread to the hungry, 
And drink to him that was athirst ; 
I clothed the naked with garments ; 
I sheltered the wanderer." 

Self-renunciation as the foundation of all 
righteousness is characteristic of Buddhism. Ill- 
will is one of the three deadly enemies of the 
religious life. Its destruction is to be effected by 
the cultivation of its opposite — love, " Let the 
Arahat . cultivate good -will without measure to- 
wards all, allowing no stint or obstruction by any 
sense of differing or opposing interests, whether 
from the world above, below or around." 

When Christians have shut themselves up to 
their narrow views of the divine manifestation, 
and have clean forgotten that God's spirit strives 
with all men — all His children : when titey cut the 
channels through which are to flow the waters of 
salvation, in forgetfulness that the divine grace 
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can and does descend in fertilising showers, or 
distil as the dew without passing through any 
outward or historical channel whatever, we need 
not be very surprised to learn that **when the 
early Jesuit Fathers first came in contact with the 
institutions of Buddhism they were startled and 
even shocked at the close resemblance which they 
presented to Latin Christianity, and that in their 
perplexity they ascribed this divine grace to the 
devil." 

So, too, Justin Martyr, staggered by the 
Hellenic analogies between the mysterious rites of 
the God Mithras and the Eucharist, and between 
the birth legends of the gods and the incarnation, 
gives the credit to " wicked daemons in their devilish 
imitation." But let us do justice to this early 
Father of the Christian Church who mentions 
Heraclitus favourably, and who held the " imma- 
•nence of the logos in Socrates and in the bar- 
barians." 

Dean Stanley has shown how largely indebted 
are Christian forms and institutions to " barbarian " 
sources. Even some of our own theological 
beliefs have filtered through Jewish history from 
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Babylonish sources. Christian missionaries, on 
the other hand, have been startled by the dis-. 
covery among the heathen of beliefs gleaming 
with divine light and love. They have been 
amazed. They carried the lamp of God into 
regions of darkness, and lo ! they found the light 
was already shining. In their perplexity they 
have ignored the Father of Light, and have as- 
cribed the fact to the father of lies ! 

Why should we be timid in acknowledging 
God where we actually find Him, especially when, 
in our own Scriptures, we are commended to a 
Persian, by the later Isaiah, who, though a sun- 
worshipper, is alluded to as "the Messiah" or 
" Anointed of the Lord ?" 

Verily we have some hope of the Christian 
Church, when at a recent Church Congress in 
England, the "false prophet/' that "wily im- 
poster," Mahomet, is acknowledged to have some- 
thing vital about him ! 

In the Scandinavian mythology there are 
bright gleams of heavenly light, and a recent 
writer ^ remarks : " It has many broken lights of 

^ The Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson. 
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Christianity in it. The similarity, in many parts, 
only makes us wonder how it grew. Anyhow it 

saves us from having a low idea of the character 

of our rude ancestors." 

The theology of a people reflects their habit of 
thought, their character, their life. And when we 
find, if only bare traces of the idea of righteousness 
and truth and love, especially when their ultimate ' 
triumph over evil is believed in, we may be sure 
that the witness of God has been felt, if not formally 
recognised. 

We might quote well-known passages from 
Plato in illustration. Striking parallels to that 
which is purest, noblest, and most Christian in our 
holy religion are to be found in the writings of 
this Greek philosopher. 

Let us take one or two less familiar instances. 

Phocion, the Athenian general, is thus alluded 
to by Plutarch : — 

" As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any 
man in his private capacity, or considered him as an enemy, 
but he was inflexibly severe against every man who opposed 
his motions and designs for the public good. His behaviour, 
in other respects, was liberal, benevolent, and humane ; the un- 
fortunate he was always ready to assist, and he pleaded even for 
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his enemy if he happened to be in danger. His friends one 
day finding fault with him for appearing on behalf of a man 
whose conduct did not deserve it, he said, * The good have 
no need of an advocate.* Aristogiton, the informer, being 
condemned and committed to prison, begged the favour of 
Phocion to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his 
application. His friends dissuaded him from it, but he said, 

* Let me alone, good people. Where can one rather wish 
to speak to Aristogiton than in prison ? ' " 

**As to his (Alexander's) munificence to Phocion all 
agree that he sent him one hundred talents. When the 
money was brought to Athens, Phocion asked the persons 
employed in that commission, * Why, among all the citizens 
of Athens, he should be singled out as the object of such 
bounty ? ' — * Because ' said they, * Alexander looks upon you 
as the only honest and good man.' — * Then,' said Phocion, 

* let him permit me always to retain that character, as well 
as really to be that man.' The envoys then went home with 
him, and when they saw the frugality that reigned there, his 
wife baking bread, himself drawing water, and afterwards 
washing his own feet, they urged him the more to receive 
the present. They told him, * It gave them real uneasiness, 
and was indeed an intolerable thing, that the friend of so 
great a prince should live in such a wretched manner.* At 
that instant a poor old man happening to pass by, in a mean 
garment, Phocion asked the envoys, * whether they thought 
worse of him than of that man ? ' As they, begged of him 
not to make such a comparison, he rejoined, * Yet that man 
lives upon less than I do, and is contented. In one word, 
it will be to no purpose for me to have so much money if 
I do not use it, and if I were to live up to it, I should bring 
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both myself and the king, your master, under the censure of 
the Athenians.' Thus the money was carried back from 
Athens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to the 
Greeks, that the man who did not want such a sum of money 
was richer than he who could bestow it" 

Phocion*s unswerving devotion to truth and 
duty, as well as his conviction that amid the cor- 
ruptions of Athens he could never become popular, 
is seen in the fact that in a debate, when his opinion 
happened to be received with universal applause, 
he turned to his friends and said : " Have I inad- 
vertently let some bad thing slip from me?" 
Phocion suffered a death similar to that of Socrates, 
and he suffered as magnanimously. 

The vanity of human greatness was once 
brought home to Alexander the Great, revealing 
the fact that, notwithstanding the giddy height to 
which his proud victories had exalted him, he was 
not destitute of spiritual faculty. Alexander once 
drew near to Diogenes with his attendants, when 
he asked Diogenes if there was anything he could 
do for him, Diogenes replied : " Only stand a little 
out of my sunshine." Alexander was so struck 
with surprise at finding himself so little regarded, 
and saw something j(7^r^^/ in that carelessness^ that. 
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while his courtiers were ridiculing the philosopher 
as a monster, he said, " If I were not Alexander I 
should wish to be Diogenes." 

Cimon, the Athenian admiral, did not rise prob- 
ably much above the licentious atmosphere by 
which he was surrounded ; but he ordered the 
fences of his fields and gardens to be thrown down, 
that strangers as well as his own countrymen 
might freely partake of his fruit. He had a supper 
provided daily at his house, in which the dishes 
were plain, but sufficient for a multitude of guests. 
Y.\trypoor citizen repaired to it at pleasure. When 
he walked out, he used to have a retinue of young 
men well clad, and if he happened to meet an aged 
citizen in a mean dress, he ordered some of them 
to change clothes with him. Some of the young 
men carried money, and when they met in the 
market-place with any necessitous person, of decent 
appearance, they took care to slip some pieces into 
his hand, as privately as possible. 

Pericles, who employed Phidias to adorn Athens 
with imperishable monuments of art, when he had 
to speak in public, always first addressed a prayer 
to the gods. He had abundant opportunity, says 
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Thucydides, of amassing wealth, but yet he never 
added a drachma to his paternal estate. 

The Spartan legislator Lycurgus, determined 
on the conquest of luxury, and the extermination 
of the love of riches. The rich and the luxurious 
were offended and grew indignant, and one day 
Lycurgus was assaulted with stones, so that he was 
forced to seek refuge in a temple. Alexander, a 
not ill-tempered but hasty young man, came up 
with him, and wounded him severely in his eye with 
a stick. Lycurgus stopped short, but calmly showed 
his wounded face streaming with blood. They 
were struck with shame and sorrow, and gave up 
Alexander to him, with deepest expressions of 
regret. Lycurgus thanked them all for their care 
of his person, and dismissed them all except 
Alexander, whom he took into his house, showing 
him no ill-treatment in word or deed, only making 
him wait on him instead of his usual attendants. 
The youth without murmuring did as he was 
commanded. The impression made in his mind 
by the treatment he received at the hands of 
Lycurgus was reported to his friends, who learned 
that Lycurgus was not severe and proud as Alex- 
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ander had supposed him to be, but that he was 
above all others gentle, good-hearted and engaging 
in his manners. 

Solon, the sage and lawgiver of Athens, rer 
minds us of Him who taught us to say, " Forgive 
us our debts ; " for the first of his public acts was, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man 
for the future should take the body of his debtor 
for security. Christian England, somewhat re- 
cently only, blotted out this harsh law from her 
Statute-book. 

Timoleon, the regenerator of Sicily, would not 
allow the false charges of Demaenetus to be sup- 
pressed at the voice of the people ; he only said 
he could not sufficiently express his gratitude to 
the gods for granting his request, in permitting 
him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the liberty of 
saying what they thought fit. 

Pelopidas, the Theban general, when departing 
for the army, was followed to the door by his 
wife, who besought him with tears to take care of 
himself ; he answered, " My dear, private persons 
are to be advised to take care of themselves, but 
persons in public character to take care of others^ 

G 
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Through all the plays of iEschylus runs the 
thought of AWine jtistice and of implacable destiny. 
In the Eumenides, moral conflicts brought to 
satisfactory issue, the bright Olympic goddess 
appeasing the dark spirits of vengeance, and the 
severity of the ancient bloodthirsty justice yield- 
ing to human kindness. 

The graces of the Stoics (x^/»*t€9), as to whose 
names, numbers and qualities Chrysippus had 
given the fullest discussion, represent the virtues of 
benevolence and gratitude. Our fellow-men ought 
to be loved from the heart They ought to be 
benefited not for the sake of outward decency, 
but because the benefactor is penetrated with the 
joy of benevolence, and thereby benefits himself 
The two fundamental points insisted upon by the 
Stoics, are the duty of justice and the duty of 
mercy, 

Pythagoras, who knew something of the wisdom 
of Egypt, the Magi of Persia, as well as the 
learning of Greece, who insinuated the doctrine of 
transmigration for the sake of preventing cruelty 
to animals, we may be sure was among those who 
did not forget the claims of poverty and distress 
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among his fellow-men ; and the humane and merci- 
ful Plutarch follows Pythagoras. 

Aristides " the just " was not only good but 
exemplified in his own life the divine injunction 
" Love your enemies." His appreciation of liberty 
we learn from his message to the Lacedaemonians : 
the people of Athens would not take all the gold 
either above or under ground for the liberties of 
Greece. Though he extended the dominion of 
Athens over so many people, he himself continued 
pooTy and esteemed his poverty no less a glory 
than all the laurels he had won. He did not leave 
enough money to pay the expenses of his funeral.^ 

Cicero represents much of the best thought 

^ Had Aristides been in the place of the young man who could 
not respond to the call of Jesus, because he was rich, — Aristides 
would have felt no difficulty on that score. " For this must be 
said, that though he extended the dominions of Athens over so 
many people, he himself continued poor, and esteemed his poverty 
no less a glory than all the laurels he had won. The following is 
a clear proof of it. Callias the torch-bearer, who was his near 
relation, was prosecuted in a capital cause by his enemies. When 
they had alleged what they had against him, which was nothing 
very flagrant, they launched out into something foreign to their own 
charge, and thus addressed the judges : * You know Aristides, the 
son of Lysimachus, who is justly the admiration of all Greece. When 
you see with what a garb he appears in public, in what manner do 
you think he must live at home ? Must not he who shivers here for 
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and life of ancient Rome. We are straitened by 
the large legacy of good things he has left us. 
To make only one quotation : " Nothing so truly 
characterises a narrow grovelling disposition as to 
love riches ; and nothing is more noble and ex- 
alted than to despise riches if you have them not, 
and if you have them to employ them in benefi- 
cence and liberality." 

God seems never to have left Himself without 
witness in fruitful lives as well as fruitful seasons. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews bids us 
look at the great cloud of witnesses to the 

want of clothing, be almost famished there, and destitute of all 
necessaries ? Yet this is the man, whom Callias, his cousin-german, 
and the richest man in Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves with 
his wife and children in such wretchedness ; though he has often 
made use of him, and availed himself of his interest with you.* 
Callias perceiving that this point aifected and exasperated his judges 
more than anything else, called for Aristides to testify before the 
court, that he had many times offered him considerable sums, and 
strongly pressed him to accept them, but he had always refused 
them, in such terms as these : * It better becomes Aristides to glory 
in his poverty, than Callias in his riches ; for we see every day 
many people make a bad as well as a good use of riches, but it is 
hard to find one that bears poverty with a noble spirit ; and they 
only are ashamed of it who are poor against their will.* When 
Aristides had given in his evidence, there was not a man in the 
court who did not leave it with an inclination rather to be poor 
with him than rich with Callias." 
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principle and power of faith, drawn from Jewish 
history. We may also look at the great cloud of 
witnesses to the same principle, especially as it is 
expressed in the lives of good heathen, of whom 
time would fail to tell. 

How beautifully Seneca conceives of the spirit- 
uality of God when he says : " There is no land 
where man cannot dwell — no land where he 
cannot uplift his eyes to heaven ; wherever we 
are, the distance of the divine from the human 
remains the same." Being exiled and deprived of 
his possessions, he exclaims : " And as for poverty, 
every one who is not corrupted by the madness 
of avarice and luxury knows that it is no evil. . . . 
How little does man need, and how easily he can 
secure that. ... It is the soul that makes us rich 
or poor, and the soul follows us into exile and 
finds and enjoys its own blessings even in the 
most barren solitudes." If Moses taught, **Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;" Seneca 
taught, " Man is bom for mutual assistance." And 
if St. Paul said, " We being many are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another," 
Seneca wrote (Letter 95), "Do we teach that he 
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should Stretch his hand to the shipwrecked, show 
his path to the wanderer, divide his bread with the 
hungry ? . . . when I could briefly deliver to him 
the formula of human duty : all this that you see, 
in which things divine and human are included, 
is one : we are members of one great bodyy And 
if our Lord taught the modesty of genuine kind- 
ness in, " Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth," Seneca taught, " Let him who 
hath conferred a benefit hold his tongue. ... In 
conferring a favour nothing should be more 
avoided than pride." 

" Few men," says Farrar, " have written more 
finely or with more evident sincerity about truth 
and courage, about the essential equality of man, 
about the duty of kindness and consideration to 
slaves, about tenderness even in dealing with 
sinners, about the glory of unselfishness, about the 
great idea of humanity as something which tran- 
scends all the natural and artificial prejudices of 
country and of caste. . . . He was no apathetic, 
self-contained, impassable Stoic, but a passionate, 
warm-hearted man, who could break into a flood 
of unrestrained tears at the death of his friend 
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Annaeus Serenus, and feel a trembling solicitude 
for the welfare of his wife and little ones. * I am 
glad to learn/ says Seneca, in one of his letters 
to Lucilius * that you live on terms of familiarity 
with your slaves. Are they slaves ? Nay, they 
are men. Slaves? Nay, companions. Slaves? 
Nay, humble friends. Slaves? Nay, fellow- 
slaveSy if you but consider that fortune has power 
over you both. . . . Are they not sprung' he 
asks, ' from the same origin, do they not breathe 
the same air, do they not live and die just as we 
do? . . . The blows, the broken limbs, the 
clanking chains, the stinted food of the ergastula, 
or slave prisons, excited all Seneca's compassion, 
and in all probability presented a picture of misery 
which the world has rarely seen surpassed, unless 
it were in that nefarious trade which England to 
her shame once practised, and, to her eternal 
glory resolutely swept away." ^ 

If Seneca's actual life revealed much weakness 
and inconsistency of character, he was not un- 
sound at heart, and was exalted in his conceptions 
of virtue. 

1 Seekers after God, p. 190. 
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Epictetus the slave stands out of the sur- 
rounding darkness with still brighter lustre. Late 
in life, Epictetus increased his establishment by 
taking an old woman as a servant The cause of 
his doing so shows an almost Christian tenderness 
of character. According to the hideous custom 
of infanticide which prevailed in the pagan world, 
a man with whom Epictetus was acquainted ex- 
posed his infant son to perish. Epictetus in pity 
took the child home to save its life, and the 
services of a female were necessary to supply its 
wants. Such kindness and self-denial were all 
the more admirable, because pity, like all other 
deep emotions, was regarded by the Stoics in the 
light rather of a vice than a virtue. 

** On the tenderness and forbearance due to 
sinnersl^ is the title. of one of the Discourses of 
Epictetus, and he abounds in exhortations to 
forbearance in judging others. In one of his 
Fragments he tells the following anecdote : A 
person who had seen a poor shipwrecked and 
almost dying pirate took pity on him, carried him 
home, gave him clothes, and furnished him with 
all the necessaries of life. Somebody reproached 
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him for doing good to the wicked : ** I have 
honoured," he replied, " not the man, but humanity 
in his person." 

Epictetus, — " Nothing is meaner than the love 
of pleasure, the love of gain and insolence : 
nothing nobler than high-mindedness, and gentle- 
ness, and philanthropy, and doing good." Does 
he not come very near St. Paul who wrote : 
" Charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they be not highminded. . . . That they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to distri- 
bute, willing to communicate" (i Tim. vi. 17, 18). 

Epictetus. — It is our relation to God which 
makes us reverence ourselves, it is that which 
should make us honour others. " Slave, will you 
not bear with your brother, who has God for his 
father no less than you ? But they are so wicked, 
perhaps thieves and murderers. Be it so, then 
they deserve all the more pity. You don't ex- 
terminate the blind, or deaf, because of their 
misfortunes, but you pity them : but how much 
more to be pitied are wicked men ! Don't 
execrate them. Are you yourself so very wise ? " 

It is no discredit to enlightened Christians 
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to say that Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius — the 
one a slave, the other an emperor — are so well 
known and so much admired among theni. That 
Epictetus, out of the lowest depths of degradation 
in the State, to which a man can be subjected, 
could develop such exalted ideas, and so high 
a life, is a striking proof of the independence of 
the soul of its outward surroundings. While an 
Epictetus could rise above the brutalising effect 
of Roman slavery, whose natural tendency was 
to extinguish all self-respect in the poor slave ; 
a Marcus Aurelius could rise superior to the 
hardening influence of Roman imperialism, in 
which an emperor living and moving, at his own 
sweet will, in an atmosphere of corruption, wealth 
and voluptuousness, could hardly fail to fall a 
victim to its temptations and fascinations. Truly, 
slave or emperor, Jew or Greek, bond or free — 
God is no respecter of persons. 

M, Aurelius. — " Men exist for the sake of one 
another. Teach thenty or bear with them!* 

Some of these good heathen lived in the early 
days of Christianity. But the Christians were 
regarded as but a contemptible sect of the Jews. 
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Their cause was misrepresented and prejudiced ; 
and we have the singular spectacle, in some 
instances, of lives very much in harmony with 
the life and doctrine of our Lord, combined with a 
persecuting spirit of bitter opposition to Christ- 
ianity. " I wot that through ignorance " it was so. 
And is not this the case with regard to some 
men of great endowments who stand prominently 
out before us in modern history ? Take so recent 
a specimen as Voltaire. What is the cause of 
our perplexity in dealing with such a character as 
this ? Whence did he get his idea of the Christ ? 
We are told that every man in distress applied to 
his bounty. He delighted in assisting the wretched 
in whatever situation of life they might be placed. 
In the obscurity of his retreat he was always per- 
forming good actions. It is only necessary to 
mention Sirven and Calas, to recall to the recollec- 
tion of every one the active beneficence of Voltaire. 
Nor must we forget his interference on behalf of 
the 15,000 slaves of the monks of St. Claude, 
whom he contributed to render free and happy ; 
his manufactory of watches which formed an 
asylum for those who wished to escape the broils 
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and persecutions at Geneva ; or his rescuing from 
the hands of the Jesuits the estates of six gentlemen 
of the name of Crassi. 

How hesitating, how apologetic we are when 
proffering a claim for a place among the righteous 
for those heathen, some of whom shame our love 
of ease and our pursuit of pleasure, by their 
complete indifference to these fascinating things 
in their devotion to the good of their fellow- 
men. 

Are we afraid that God will charge us with 
laxity of morals? that Jesus will ignore us for 
our honest recognition of Christian virtue in these 
good heathen ? Is there any despite done to the 
Spirit of grace in our manly avowal of brother- 
hood with these men ? Or are we afraid of " our 
Church" and its anathemas? our sect and its 
excommunication ? 

Is it not true that in some ages of the 
Christian church, the world, in some aspects, has 
contrasted favourably with the church? The 
hardness of heart, the cruelty, the terrors of the 
church, especially when allied with the civil power, 
— its utter disregard of the rights of conscience, 
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and its shameful caricature of Christianity itself, 
are simply appalling. 

Scepticism must, indeed, be put to severe 
straits, when, for an argument against Christianity, 
it discovers that sO much of Christianity has been 
anticipated in the holy writings and pious lives of 
heathen philosophers ! How pointless the sneer 
of the infidel, when, from the throne of His glory 
the human King — the Son of man — is claiming 
very kindred with these sweet heathen souls. 
Christianity before Christ ; yea. It could hardly 
be the only true religion if nothing had been 
known of it, and if it had had no existence 
before Anno Domini. 

Yet heathen sages sighed for some objective 
manifestation of the divine spirit which was in 
them : and Socrates ventures, in express words, 
to prophesy the future appearance of some heaven- 
sent Guide.^ 

Let us not be misconceived when we claim for the 
philanthropy and virtue of good heathen an identity 
with the righteousness which our Lord commends. 

The facts adduced are not to be explained 

^ Xen. Memorabilia I. iv. 14. Plato, Alcib, ii. 



^ I 
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away. It is admitted that, in one direction or 

another, the lives of the best of them are grossly 

inconsistent with our Christian ideal. But here 

is the problem. When, for ages, darkness has 

covered the earth and gross darkness the people, — 

when heredity has accumulated and intensified the 

faults and abuses of generations, and environment 

is loaded with moral miasmata, — in a society where 

men glory in their shame, and the most debased 

idolatry is maintained, — how are we to explain 

the streaks of goodness and moral beauty in the 
teaching and lives of some men whose names 

history has handed down to us ? 

We look for holy and unselfish lives through 

God's grace and the influence of Christian nurture, 

education, and example, though we rarely light 

upon a man whose Christian career is absolutely 

perfect. But we are simply amazed^ when out of 

the night of heathen darkness so heavenly a light 

should here and there shine forth ; and when out 

of the depravity and corruption of personal, social, 

and political life, such virtues have been commended 

and practised as the best Christian among us 

would not be ashamed to own were his. We need 
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not be surprised, however, that these men could 
not emancipate themselves from a great deal of 
the superstition, the offences, the grossness of the 
moral atmosphere in which they breathed. Chris- 
tians are only " being saved " with all the light 
and help by which they have been surrounded 
from infancy. These men, we must remember, 
were groping after God^ if haply they might find 
Him, 

What is the genesis of the righteousness whose 
existence we cannot deny ? The light, indeed, 
may have been dim and flickering, but it was 
there. Whence the lofty moral conceptions of these 
men ? their divine utterances ? their magnanimous 
and self- oblivious actions? The theologies of 
Christendom offer no explanation ; they only in- 
crease the difficulty. But the facts are not denied. 

Peter admits and verifies the facts in his ac- 
count of Cornelius, the centurion. Can the key 
to the problem be found anywhere else but in the 
fact that Christ is the light of the world, and that 
by His spirit He is not far from every one of us ? 

The criterion of righteousness — likeness to 
Christ Himself — is found not in ** mighty works," 
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"miracles," or even sermons or utterance of 
parables, but in deeds of humanity. And are 
these deeds of mercy and beneficence small 
matters compared with the "mighty works "? 
Nay, we find that these are the weightier matters 
of the law. It requires no very great amount of 
Christian enlightenment to perceive that to speak 
with tongues of men and of angels, to have the gift 
of prophecy, to know all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, and to possess the power to remove moun- 
tains (i Cor. xiii.), is not by any means to have 
attained the qualification which justifies the as- 
signment of a place at the King's right hand. 
Prophecy, miracles, tongues, were not the greatest 
gifts of the Apostolic Church, nor would they 
stand for anything in the judgment. 

Perhaps we may be able to trace in the short 
public career of our ever-blessed Lord a progress 
in the manifestation of the divine unction ; just as 
we know that as a boy He grew in favour with 
God and man. 

What, by the unspiritual, would be conceded 
the front rank in the manifestation of the life and 
power of Jesus, viz. miracles^ to Jesus Himself and to 
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those who have much of His divine spirit, they 
must hold a very inferior rank even in the shape 
of testimony to the truth ; and as a qualification 
for the enjoyment of the kingdom of heaven must 
count for nothing. 

Had Jesus been born among the Greeks, He 
might have begun as Paul essayed to begin at 
Athens, with a theistic argument among a motley 
crowd of philosophical theologists. But He was born 
into the midst of a people whose religion had 
degenerated into a very sensuous and sacramental 
system. The divine spirit whose light had 
beamed through the eyes of their old seers, and 
whose holy aspirations had been clothed in psalms 
the music of which was as the undertones of the 
heavenly harmony about the eternal throne, was 
gone. There was no inspiration ; for prophecy 
or spiritual teaching there was no room. Their 
hearts had grown so gross ; their theology had 
become so materialised, and their religion so per- 
functory, that they could rise to no higher level 
than that which led them to seek a sign. And, 
like a considerate Teacher, our Lord let Himself 
down to the enfeebled capacity of His dull people 

H 
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— His scholars, and He began with miracles.^ And 
even then, beginning at the lowest rung of the 
ladder by which He would lead His people upward, 
they were astonished, and cried out : What is this? 
a new teaching I What is this ? a new teaching ! 
(Mark i. 27, Revised Version.) 

But as He proceeded, we find Him assigning to 
miracles a very low place, and ultimately refusing 
to work them, when He found the people unwilling 
or incapable of making, by their influence, any 
progress towards a higher life. We know the 
school bell : the miracles called the people to 
school. Then came the teaching, which is as far 
above miracles as the heaven is higher than the 
earth. And that teaching is, as it ever will be, 
in advance of all human systems of philosophy. 
But in the judgment, philosophy or teaching, 
however divine and beautiful, will go for no 
more than miracles ; and our Lord makes the 
highest grade in His University, good deeds^ 
springing from a loving heart. Can anything 
be plainer? Read the passage again, and see 

^ It should not be forgotten that nearly all the miracles assigned 
to Him were in accord with the law of His gracious and humane 
kingdom. 
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if the supreme lesson taught by His life and 
death be not self-sacrifice for the benefit of 
man. To the Jews, as to some nowadays 
perhaps this would be " modern thought " — 
a new teaching I 

" Oh Clarkson !" said Wilberforce, as he found 
him one Sunday morning in his study, surrounded 
by papers on the Slave Trade, " I wish you would 
think of your soul." — "Oh Wilberforce!" said 
Clarkson in reply, " I am so occupied with the 
miseries of these poor negroes that I have no 
time to think of anything else." 

It may be objected that in the preceding pages 
a much higher estimate has been formed of the 
heathen than is justified by the facts. It will be 
contended that their spiritual conceptions were 
crude and imperfect ; and that their lives, 
especially, were all more or less implicated in the 
prevailing licentiousness of their surroundings. 

That it was so cannot be denied. But the 
grosser the darkness the more marvellous the 
light. The concession leaves the problem of 
goodness breaking forth through the vilest corrup- 
tion untouched. Where shall the solution be 
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found ? By what law of evolution are these 
streaks of light on the horizon of human history 
to be explained ? The more fully the debasement in 
the pagan world of mind and morals, as manifested 
in its superstitions, its sensuality and its crimes, 
the deeper the perplexity in which the question 
must be enshrouded. Only by Christ is the 
problem solved. 

Our wonder is not that these remarkable men 
were not perfect, but that there should be anything 
Christ-like whatever about them. Granted that 
the light was dim, that the path of life was choked 
with moral weeds, the marvel is that they saw so 
much, and that any trace of the path was discover- 
able by them. It is simply amazing. 

On the other hand, would it be unfair on the 
part of the heathen, if they were to ask the 
meaning of the events which stand out most pro- 
minently in Ecclesiastical History .'^ Far more 
« 

amazing than the phenomena of " righteousness," 
springing up here and there in the realms of 
paganism, are the phenomena of unrighteousness 
flooding the world in the name of the Son of man. 
Every century, since the days of the apostles, 
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has had its confederacy of evil in the garb of 
Christianity. The destroying angel has sometimes 
devastated the land in the name of Theology, 
And when the priest has had the command of the 
civil power he has attained the greatest pre-emi- 
nence in evil. 

To dethrone conscience — the divine crown of 
humanity — by force or by fraud, has been deemed 
a very small matter. Repudiating the claims of 
reason as well as of conscience, ignoring the 
fundamental elements of man's nature, clutching 
at the reins of government in the State, violating 
the sanctity of the home, and the inalienable rights 
and responsibilities of the individual, the church 
has gone forth to convert the world ! To con- 
vert the world ! Did the world need converting 
from ignorance? The church fostered it. Did 
the world need converting from hatred ? The 
church fomented it. Did it need converting from 
cruelty? The church practised it with devilish 
ferocity. The righteousness of the Church has, 
indeed, exceeded the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, with a vengeance! The key of 
knowledge might rust, or be carefully hidden away ; 
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but the keys of authority and power have hung 
flauntingly from the girdle of the Christian priest 
The Church of Christ, in apostolic times, filled 
up the measure of the sufferings of Christ by 
patiently enduring them at the hands of both 
Jews and heathen. The post-apostolic church, 
ignoring both the teaching and example of Him 
whose name they bore, sought the conversion of 
men to Christianity by methods both irrational 
and unchristian. There is too much of actual 
church history in Dante's Inferno to make it 
pleasant reading for the Christian world. The gates 
of hell have often been thrown wide open in the 
fiendish atrocities which have been perpetrated in 
the name of Christ — atrocities which could hardly 
be matched in the foulest days of heathen bar- 
barity. The blood-stained hands of the monks of 
Alexandria, under Cyril, contrasted darkly with 
the purity and sweetness of the teacher of heathen 
philosophy in Hypatia. By the time Christianity 
had allied itself with the civil power, under 
Constantine, it had forgotten Christ and the 
spirituality of His kingdom, and the great purport 
of His ministry— the service of man. And then 
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it was almost impossible to discriminate it, except 
in name, from the kingdoms of this world, in its 
ambition and its unscrupulous use of power. The 
same spirit of persecution of Christians under 
Roman emperors crept into the church, and carried 
with it all the most fearful terrors and crimes of which 
she had herself previously been the victim. Who 
is not familiar with the awful sufferings which are 
called to mind by an inspection of the Christian 
armoury ? How replete with the implements of 
torture and destruction ! The sword, the wheel, 
the dungeon, the galleys, the chain, the iron collar 
the squeezers of Chayla, Archbishop Sharpens iron 
boot, the thumb-screw, the gibbet, the whip, the 
roasting-spit, the faggots and flames. These are 
but samples of the infamous catalogue which the 
ingenuity and malice of men, calling themselves 
Christians, devised and employed. What a grim 
interpretation of the apostle Paul's words : For the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal ! 

A clearer apprehension of the Christ, and a 
truer estimate of the Christian life, is the special 
characteristic of these latter days. But from the 
annals of ecclesiastical history, the horrors of the 
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Inquisition, the sufferings of the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, the frightful persecution of the 
Huguenots, under Louis XIV, to say nothing of 
the enormities which have been perpetrated in 
the name of Christ, in our own country, — against 
Catholics, against Protestants, against Dissenters, 
against the Puritans, against the Quakers, against 
the Jews,— can never be effaced. 

The Christianity of more recent times has been, 
and it is to be hoped will be, free from the guilt 
of such frightful crimes. Yet there have been 
Christian communities, even in our own times, 
guilty of refined methods of persecution, whereby 
hearts have been broken, and honest occupations 
destroyed, by the Shibboleths of religious parties, 
and a sinful ignoring of the sacredness of personal 
responsibility and the rights of private judgment 
Acts of uniformity have been passed by petty 
conclaves many a time since the time of Charles 
II., and penalties have been inflicted by little 
despotic self-constituted authorities which have 
been inimical to Christian life and freedom. 

Do we wonder at the light and virtue of an 
Epictetus who never heard of Jesus, or the 
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Christian Scriptures ? We wonder, with infinitely 
greater amazement^ that there have lived, in this 
Christian era, men, who having had the broad day- 
light of the Gospel to guide them, and who, pro- 
fessing to follow the Lamby can have been guilty of 
crimes that have disgraced our common humanity. 

Can we be surprised that such writers as the 
author of The Service of Man} should have reached 
the conclusion that the service of God should be 
superseded by a more humane and practical ser- 
vice ? Such writers get their ideas of the Christ 
from the prevailing Christianity. And, as long 
as the supreme interest of Christianity is made to 
centre in a post-mortem state of unending happi- 
ness or eternal woe, agnostics and secularists will 
be able to make a very good fight. 

Mr. Cotter Morison saw this clearly enough. 
He quotes Paley,^ who is willing to admit that 
"the teaching of morality is not the primary design" 
of the Gospel. " If I were to describe " (quoting 
Paley again) ** in a very few words, the scope of 

1 The Service of Man : An essay towards the religion of the 
future. By J. Cotter Morison. 

2 Evidences of Christianity , pt. ii. chap. 2. 
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Christianity, as a revelatiotiy I should say that it 
was to influence the conduct of human life, by 
establishing the proof of a future state of reward 
and punishment . . . The great end and office of 
a revelation from God is to convey to the world 
authorised assurances of the reality of a future 
existence." " In other words," says Mr. Morison, 
"the purpose of the mission of Christ, was to 
make men fit for a future state of reward, and to 
supply sanctions which would deter them from 
conduct which would make them fit for a future 
state of punishment. Salvation in the next world 
is the object of the scheme, not morality in this."^ 
Besides his quotations from Paley, Dr. Pusey, 
St. Alphonso de Liguori, and Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. 
Morison might have multiplied indefinitely the 
number of teachers who have put the subject in 
almost identical terms. From these diverse Chris- 
tian theologians, Mr. Morison gathers that salva- 
tion means salvation from a future hell, and, in such 
a salvation, he sees nothing conducive to morality. 
And who can gainsay him ? To secure heaven 
and to escape hell, awakens the same sort of 

^ Service of Man^ p. 66. 
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anxiety as possesses a man who would escape 
from a crowded theatre when a cry of fire has 
been raised. His concern for his personal safety 
overmasters every other consideration ; and his 
neighbours are trampled under foot and crushed 
to death in his frantic efforts to save himself 
Such a seeking of salvation arouses no true sense 
of the worth of a human soul ; it stimulates to no 
admiration for the character of Christ ; it produces 
no effect in humbling a man on account of the 
damaging influence of sin on those divine faculties 
which make the soul precious ; it awakens no 
divine aspirations ; nor does it supply any motive 
to follow our Lord, in the laying down of our life 
for our fellows. 

What Mr. Morison means by morality our Lord 
calls righteousness. And if Mr. Morison had got 
his Christianity from a study of Christ's life, 
instead of taking it from the Church and its 
theology, he might have had a better idea of the 
service of God ; for he would have found that the 
service in which the Son of man was absorbed, 
from the beginning to the end of His earthly life, 
was the service of man. 



VII 

THE FRATERNITY OF THE SON 

OF MAN 

" My Brethren." 

The unity of Nature is not a mere figure of 
speech or a poetical fiction. Science has demon- 
strated the fact, and is ever bringing to light new 
illustrations of those laws of unity which charm 
the imagination and convince the reason. As a 
component part of Nature, man is no exception 
to Nature's law. And in his higher faculties and 
relations man belongs to the unity of the spiritual 
universe. More correctly speaking, the visible unity 
of the universe is not so much a parallel with, as it 
is a phenomenal manifestation of, its spiritual unity. 
God is one : of him are all things. Could the fact be 
more logically or more clearly demonstrated in any 
greater number of words? It lies here in a nut-shell. 
The unity of the universe is not merely a 
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discovery of modern science, or a postulate of modern 
thought. The poetry of the Bible is full of it. God 
creates a world, and the pulses of His pleasure throb 
through all creation — all the sons of God rejoice. 
A bright star tells of the birth in Bethlehem. 
Nature veils her face while the dark deed of 
Calvary is being enacted. The power of heaven 
is reflected on the darkened face of humanity 
under the shock of a great crime, and the appalling 
explosion reverberates through the epochs of 
history. The head is sick and the heart faifk 
when the body politic is oppressed by the pro- 
longed misgovernment and cruel wrongs of the 
people. Humanity is one body, and if one 
member suffer,' all the rest — directly or indirectly, 
suffer with it. 

The history of crime — whether of despots who 
have wielded irresponsible power over the nations 
they have crushed, or of individuals who have been 
the scourge of families in private life — affords 
numberless illustrations of this text. 

The scar of an evil inflicted on the body of 
humanity may never entirely disappear, and will 
even reappear in successive generations, a hereditary 
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physical and sometimes moral taint. Yes, Nature 
is ever protesting with no equivocal voice. And 
if she cannot heal the diseases by which men 
suffer, as if in charity, she will cover the reproach 
as far as she is able. So kind and forgiving is 
Nature, in spite of her alleged sternness : responsive 
to the touch of a friendly hand in the State, or in 
the individual, she will often, by her good genius 
return good for evil, and sometimes still more 
marvellously turn the curse into a blessing. 

But when we talk of Nature's operations we 
are really thinking of God. In the story of Joseph 
and his brethren, we get, at its close, the key to it 
all. It is offered to us by the hero himself: As 
foryou^ye meant evil against me ; but God meant it 
for goody to bring to pass as it is this day^ to save 
much people alive. And yet it looks as if the 
whole future of Joseph and his family, and of their 
descendants, the Israelites, hinged on the merest 
accident, — the caravan of Midianite merchantmen 
passing in the nick of time. 

But history is full of these merciful and kindly 
accidents. By a sort of click in the mechanism 
of English misrule, the American people started 
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on a career of independence which still astonishes 
by its marvellous developments, and which at the 
same time wins the admiration and the envy of 
the civilised world. Practically without a standing 
army, the States are impressing on our European 
populations, groaning under the nightmare of 
millions of soldiers, the lesson of brotherhood and 
peace. The accidental discovery of gold in 
Australia has led to colonisation on a scale which 
the world has never before witnessed ; and the 
colonies of the British Empire have unintentionally 
done, and are still doing, much to illustrate and to 
promote the brotherhood of man. 

A babe is born, — an ordinary fact to outward 
observation, — but this babe is destined to mould 
the life and character, the progress and happiness 
of mankind. Except by birth, how could Jesus 
have entered into fraternal relations with us? 
His title to brotherhood must be made good by 
His becoming in very deed one with us. 

His name shall be called Emmanuel^ God with 
us. Is this a merely poetical expression? Is 
God with us as the king is with his subjects, 
but only in the sense of reigning over them, 
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and probably oppressing them with grievous ex- 
actions for the selfish purpose of gratifying his 
ambition and luxury ? — as 2^ judge ^ whose personal 
sympathies must be kept strictly in abeyance, 
while he administers a law which he may deem 
unjust, but by the letter of which he is bound 
to decide the cause before him ? — ^as a dispenser 
of good things^ but who also will have his price ? 
— or as a human priest^ who will propitiate an 
offended deity only at grievous cost to the peni- 
tent? 

This is not brotherliness. But we see Jesus : 
One like unto the Son of man. We know the grace 
of our Lord fesus Christy who counteth all our 
sorrows^ and who in all our afflictions is himself 
afflicted. 

We cannot think of any suffering or shame 

which an innocent man may bear, which was not 

borne by our Lord. This is the justification to His 
claim to brotherhood with us. 

We unhesitatingly identify as the brethren of 

our Lord, the necessitous (taking this term in its 
widest possible acceptation), whether they have 

been succoured or neglected by their fellow-men. 
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For he who was made perfect through suffering is 
not ashamed to call them his brethren, 

A large section of Christendom finds a difficulty 
— an insuperable difficulty — in the way of accept- 
ing so wide an interpretation of the text, owing to 
the theology which limits the term " brethren," in 
one way or another, sacramentally or by evangelical 
conversion, to those who have been brought into 
the Christian Church. But neither by direct state- 
ment nor by implication, have we any limitation 
of the sort here. And to contend that it is a 
necessary limitation of the term, is really to divest 
the reply of our Lord to the question, " W/ten saw 
we thee ? " of all its appropriateness and force. 

Let it be borne in mind that the reply which 
comes equally from those on His right hand and 
those on His left, is undoubtedly an expression of 
surprise, that conduct towards those with whom 
our Lord identifies Himself, is regarded as kindness 
or unkindness towards Himself personally. And this 
feeling of wonderment can be due only to one of two 
possible causes : ( i ) that although utterly ignorant 
of the person and history of our Lord, they had, 
nevertheless, been, or had not been, actuated by His 

I 
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spirit; or (2) that, knowing the Lord, they had failed 
to clearly apprehend His intimate union of nature 
and sympathy with the partakers of our common 
and suffering humanity. 

It is also unquestionable that the assembled 
multitude before the judgment-seat must include 
peoples who would never have heard of the Christ 
of history, and who would be completely ignorant 
of the doctrines of Christianity as embodied in 
systems of theology, or of the New Testament 
Scriptures ; for before Him are gathered all the 
nations. 

The venue is taken clean out of the range 
of religiously conventional forms and observances, 
which are only possible in the case of ecclesiastical 
institutions, and proceeds on the broad and all- 
comprehensive ground. of human kindness, equally 
possible to Jew, Christian, and pagan. 

Theology has to do with the intellect, but the 
basis of the divine judgment is not intellectual but 
spiritual. Righteousness has to do with the heart ; 
and its examination on the lines of human action, 
results in the judgment either as commendation 
or condemnation. 
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A believer in Christ and follower of the Lamb, 
as a matter of course, is among those on the right 
hand of the Son of man. But even some of these 
may be a little surprised too, to find (especially 
if they have been much addicted to the religious 
forms of a devout life) that there is no test what- 
ever beyond that which is applied equally to all 
— heathen as well as Christian ! 

And it is here that our acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, and our knowledge of the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, saves us from any difficulty as 
to His meaning when He alludes to " the least of 
these his brethren." With us He became one by 
birth. Partaking our nature He commits Himself 
to a share in our griefs and sorrows. He is thus 
also deeply compromised by our sins, for which, 
though personally holy, harmless, and undefiled, 
He suffered and died. 

The plaintive regretful appeal to the Son of 
man by the left hand group—" Lord, when saw 
we thee 1 " suggests another thought. For the 
appeal seems to imply that had the personal 
necessities and sorrows of Him before whose 
throne of glory they are now arraigned come 
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under their notice, they would not have withheld 
their sympathy and succour. A latent sense of 
goodness, an intuitional consciousness of man's 
filial relation to God, is suggested. It would not 
amount to much, perhaps, as testimony in their 
favour. It stands for nothing on this occasion. 
Nay, it strengthens the conviction of the justness 
of their condemnation. And if only faintly, it 
does also suggest that, but for the hardening 
process of a selfish career, they might have been 
among the righteous at the right hand of the Judge. 
Sheer thoughtlessness, leading to indifference to 
the neighbour, may be the first faint penumbra of 
that outer darkness by which the evil heart is 
finally enshrouded. 

One of the bases of modern Christian thought 
is the brotherhood of man. It had been obscured 
by the mists of authorised theology during many 
Christian centuries. Swept away by ecclesiastical 
brooms as heathen rubbish, it certainly is dis- 
covered here and there as so many bright spots 
in the dark places of heathendom, both ancient 
and modern. Strange that it should ever have 
been forgotten at all, and stranger still that it 
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should ever have been ignored, as false, by any 
follower of Jesus, when we see Him proclaiming 
and illustrating the doctrine in life and death — 
a doctrine which harmonises with our best intui- 
tions, while the evidence from nature presses on 
us from every side. 

All that is true is old. The brotherhood of 
man might indeed be suspected if it were only 
a modern thought. The brotherhood of man is 
certainly as old as Job. 

" If I did despise the cause of my manservant or of my 
maidservant. 
When they contended with me : 
What then shall I do when God riseth up ? 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him 1 
Did not he that made me in the womb make him f 
And did not one fashion us in the womb f 
If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 
Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail ; 
Or have eaten my morsel alone. 
And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 
(Nay, from my youth he grew up with me as with a father, 
And I have been her guide from my mother's womb ;) 
If I have seen any perish for want of clothing 
Or that the needy had no covering ; 
If his loins have not blessed me. 
And if he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep ; 



1 
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If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 

Because I saw my help in the gate : 

Then let my shoulder fall from the shoulder-blade. 
• ■•••• 

The stranger did not lodge in the street ; 

But I opened my doors to the traveller" (Job xxxi. 1 3-22, 32). 

Thus does Job give practical testimony to his 
belief in the brotherhood of man. 

The fraternal relationship which our Lord, 
claims with man is illustrated in another direction, 
and IS thus expressed by Himself : He that doeth 
the will of my father in heaven^ the same is my 
brother y my sister^ and my another. Our Lord was 
continually trying to lift men out of the lower 
and narrower application of terms, as in this 
instance, into their deeper and more spiritual 
significance. He did not ignore His family 
relationships when He claimed kinship with those 
who did the will of the great Father of us all : 
nor when He acknowledges His brotherhood with 
the necessitous and down-trodden did He thereby 
repudiate either His brotherhood with His kindred, 
after the flesh, or with those who did the will of 
His Father in heaven. But what He did mean 
was that He had special affinities with those who 
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do God's will, and peculiar sympathies with those 
who sufTer.^ 

It behoved him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren^ and, as the manifestation of the great 
and loving Father, we hear Him saying, " I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren." (Read 
Heb. ii. 9-18). 

It was not by any means incidentally, or 
secondarily, that our Lord accepted the fellowship 
of our sufferings, when He entered on His ministry 
among men. The tears He shed, and the tears 
He dried, were from the same deep fount of divine 
love. He who graced Simon's feast with His 
genial presence, accepting the respectable man's 
hospitality, fed the hungry multitude with bread. 
He who said : " If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink," asked, and received from the 
woman of Samaria, the cup of cold water. It was 
not, primarily, that He might share the society 
and the festivities of the well-to-do, that He clothed 
himself with the garment of our flesh, though He 

^ No great depth of spiritual insight is required to apprehend 
the tender thoughtfulness of the dying Saviour for His mother. 
To Mary He says, ** Behold thy son ;" and to John, " Behold thy 
mother." 
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did not condemn as sinful, per se^ wealth, position, 
social life ; but it was from first to last, and specially, 
His deliberate and generous purpose to descend to 
the lowest depths of want and suffering, that there- 
by He might, in infinite commiseration, deliver men 
and raise them up from their low estate. And 
these are emphatically and by choice His brethren. 
We fall into a certain grade of society by birth 
and circumstances over which we have no control. 
We choose our friends, as a rule, according to our 
personal tastes and preferences, seeking, and often 
seeking eagerly, the influential or the intellectual 
and cultured. Our association with those on a 
lower level to ourselves is generally accidental and 
temporary: our active pity for poverty and distress, 
spasmodic and occasional. But our Lord took 
upon Him the form of a ser\'ant, — started with 
the clearly-defined purpose of service : devoting 
Himself to the alleviation of poverty and sorrow : 
and with unfaltering determination and unin- 
termittent devotion, made it the sole business of 
His life to seek and to save those who were lost, 
a business from which the prospect of an ignomin- 
ious death could not turn Him aside. 
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When saw we Thee ? 

Wast Thou, indeed, with the three Hebrew 
youths who were cast by Nebuchadnezzar into the 
burning fiery furnace ? Wast Thou in Herod's 
foul massacre, among the heartbroken mothers 
and their murdered babes, as of a lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world? Wast Thou really 
among the impotent folk as they lay by Bethesda's 
pool, waiting to be let down into the healing 
water ? Do we see Thee in the outraged man, on 
his way from Jerusalem to Jericho, when he fell 
among thieves? Is it Thy sustaining voice we 
hear among Thine imprisoned Apostles as, with 
their song in the night, they startle the affrighted 
jailer ? 

Hark ! it is the voice of our Brother, " I have 
made thy sorrows mine. Thy burdens are mine. 
Upon thee, in love and faithfulness, they have also 
been laid." Think of them in this way. Come 
unto me^ all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in Iteart : 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. Do you see 
these pierced hands and side? Look at them, 

K 
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not as testifying so much against thee, to thy 
shame ; I do not condemn thee. Rather look at 
them as evidence of my unquenchable love for 
thee. And, gOy tell my brethren. 

The identification of our Lord with His brethren 
has never been suspended or withdrawn. Another 
illustration is suggested. He suffered. He en- 
dured the crosSy despising the shame. We need 
not mourn over this. His sufferings attested His 
enthusiasm for the work which the Father had 
given Him to do. His cross is His glory : and 
to all who have any of His burning zeal, it is a 
glory too. Such, however, is the oneness of Jesus 
with His brethren — the church — professing His 
name, that its sorrows are His griefs also : and the 
unfaithfulness of those who have named them- 
selves with His name inflict fresh wounds on His 
body. Thus is He crucified afresh and put to 
open shame. Thus is He wounded in the house 
of His friends. We still hear Him saying, " The 
reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on 
me" (Rom. xv. 3). 

Our Lord had a special mission and ministry 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, it is true. 
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He was the seed of Abraham. He went unto 
His own. He loved the nation. He wept over 
Jerusalem. But He swept away "the Law" in 
fulfilling it. He broke down the middle wall of 
partition between Jew and Gentile, and thence- 
forward Jew and Gentile stand on exactly the same 
footing of equality before God. As regards righU 
eousftess they had always so stood. Dispensations, 
ages, dynasties, are temporary : they pass away. 
But the eternal principles of love and righteous- 
ness remain, — have always been the same in all 
countries of the world ; and in all ages and dis- 
pensations Jesus has had a pitiful eye on His 
brethren, and a gracious ear open to their cry. 



VIII 
DESTINY 

** Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even the 
least, ye did it unto me. . . . Depart from me, under a curse, 
into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels. . . . And these shall go away into eternal punish* 
ment : but the righteous into life eternal" 

We have already discussed the destiny of the 
righteous at some length. It is therefore un- 
necessary to do more than refer the reader to 
previous sections of this Exposition. And, but 
for preconceived notions, fortified by an array 
of learned theological opinion, almost, not quite, 
unanimous, a page or two might suffice for all 
that need be said on the destiny of those at the 
left hand of the King. 

Our Lord was talking to His disciples — Jews 
— not far from the metropolis of their nation : 
and to get at His meaning we must remember 
this. We must also stand by our Lord while He 
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is warning them of the approaching end of the 
Mosaic dispensation, with all that appertained 
to it. 

The relation of the Israelities to God involved 
a system of rewards and punishments, personal as 
well as national. These rewards and punishments 
were material in their nature, and were separated, 
as a rule, by no long interval of time, from the 
actions which brought down the tokens of the 
divine approbation or condemnation. The sanc- 
tions of the Law, both moral and ceremonial, 
speaking broadly, were what unspiritual people 
would call substantial^ tangible, and within reach. 

The polity of the Jews was framed in the 
infancy of their national existence, and, like little 
children, their capacity did not stretch beyond 
things seen and temporal. Their conceptions of 
God were thus strongly anthropomorphic. That 
God is a Spirit, and that with Him they had any 
spiritual affinity or relation was, with occasional 
exceptions, quite out of the range of their thought 
or experience. They knew no other world than 
this. Birth ushered them on to the stage of life, 
and, after playing his part, each child of Abraham 
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passed through the last scene to sJieol} another 
word for negation, — the negation of all that ap- 
pertained to him and life and action. To them 
the being blessed in basket and in store, — ^the finest 
of the wheat, the increase of flocks and herds, 
treasures in changes of raiment, and in golden 
shekels and talents of silver were the unequivocal 
testimonies of the divine approbation. Long life, 
large families, and many generations were the 
symbols of prosperity and the sig^s of Heaven's 
smile. These were the substantial and much- 
coveted acquisitions. The devout and conscientious 
and scrupulous observance of their laws entitled 
them to expect an enjoyment of an abundance of 
good things. And, as a rule, they were not dis- 
appointed. 

1 This Hebrew word sJuol occurs sixty-four times in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. In thirty instances it is translated " grave " : 
and no theol(^an disputes that in other cases it should be trans- 
lated grave or state of the dead. Its translation by the Anglo-Saxon 
word "hell," before this word had had put into it the gross con- 
ceptions of future punishment derived from heathen sources, was 
not a bad equivalent for sheol. The prophets give some faint in- 
timations of a future life, but *Mife and immortality are brought to 
light by the Gospel." The Greek hades and the English hell have 
had meanings put into them, and these meanings are clearly trace- 
able through Greek up to Egyptian sources (see Appendix A). 
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These ideas still prevailed when our Lord 
entered on His work among His own people. We 
need not refer, in detail, to the illustrations in His 
teaching on this subject. Reward and punishment 
were by no means kept out of sight. But 
nothing can be clearer than that to the Jewish 
mind the ground was entirely shifting. Jesus did 
not, for He could not, modify the eternal laws 
under which moral conduct is stamped with 
approval or disapproval in its natural results. 
Prudence, industry, virtue, as well as imprudence, 
idleness, and vice, are known by their fruits, and 
ever will be. Even this system of ethics (or 
righteousness) may have no higher principle than 
self. Kindness and pity, the basis of Christ's 
righteousness, does not necessarily coexist with 
these. 

But as the kingdom of God is within you, i.e. 
spiritual, so its rewards and punishments must 
be spiritual too. But how startling this teaching 
must have been to His hearers ! To understand 
it, they must acquire a new faculty, or the awaken- 
ing of a faculty that was lying completely dormant. 
What to them could be a stranger reversal of their 
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axioms and habits of conduct, touching prosperity, 
than this ? Give^ and it shall be given unto you ; 
good measure^ pressed down^ shaken together^ 
running over^ shall they giye into your bosom 
(Luke VI. 38). This method of divine acquisition 
must have seemed to them, as it does to us, a 
simple inversion of the worldly method. So gross 
had the heart of that people waxed, that no verbal 
teaching, however clear and authoritative, appeared 
able to touch it effectually. The whole system 
must be destroyed ; and the temple, the symbol 
of it all, must be levelled with the ground. And 
more than all this — our Lord must give His life, if 
thereby He could make them understand. 

But the lower, the less spiritual conception of 
rewards and punishments falls in with the capacity 
and the fleshly disposition of the spiritually-unde- 
veloped mind : and from the readiness with which 
the Christian Church has adopted, more or less 
unintentionally and unconsciously, the Jewish idea 
of the divine government, we cannot help thinking 
that the world is still in its infancy. 

In the belief that God rewards the righteous, 
and inflicts penalties on the unrighteous, Jews and 
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Christians are agreed. But in what essential 
way does the current conception of the subject 
among Christians differ from that of the Jews ? 

We think that, though our Lord surprised the 
Jews by His teaching about rewards and punish- 
ments, Christians are still very much at one with 
the Jews. 

1. The rewards are held to be external to the 
recipient. 

2. They are given or imposed according to 
the arbitrary will, or " the good pleasure ** of the 
Judge, and therefore mighty conceivably, be with- 
held or modified. For 

3. They are not necessary consequences, of 
conduct* 

The only difference is that while the Jew 
looked for his reward in this world, the Christian 
looks for it in the next. 

It is because the Christian Church has fallen 
in with the worldly and Jewish estimate of God 
and His government, that popular theology is so 
grossly material in its representations of the divine 
administration. We question whether the Eastern 
mind was so thoroughly earthly in its conceptions 
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of reward and punishment as the Christian, through 
the influence of priestcraft, especially when we bear 
in mind that the affairs of our Kosmos are, on the 
received theory, carried into another world, where 
we might expect a great deal that is grossly 
material might be dropped. But the highly 
poetical and sensuous imagery of the Oriental, 
has been imported into our colder and more 
prosaic Western world, as so much literal fact. 
And the inducements to lead a godly, righteous, 
and sober life, are conceived to be most influential 
and effective when they appeal to our acquisitive- 
ness. Heaven is to be striven after, because its 
attainment is well worth a few sacrifices. Hell is 
to be escaped, by all means, even if present grati- 
fication must be denied. The presentation of the 
Gospel is frequently nothing more than an appeal 
to the cupidity of a selfish egoism — a powerful 
stimulus to that very feeling which it is the first 
object of Christianity to extinguish. 

We do not say that this is the unvarying 
teaching of the Christian Church. On the contrary, 
we rejoice that there is a growing appreciation of 
the spirituality of the religion of Jesus and of His 
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teaching on the subject we are discussing, especially 
among the most able and the most spiritually- 
minded both of Great Britain and America. 

There is certainly one characteristic of sheep 
which also marks our Christian theologians. They 
are gregarious. They must not get out of line 
along the well-trod track. The green pastures 
of " Catholic doctrine " were laid down with the 
greatest care by some of the early pastors, and 
these they fenced round with anathemas so fear- 
fully strong that any shepherd coming after, who 
should pull down the fences or attempt to enlarge 
the enclosure, was given up and denounced as lost. 
We must not attach too much importance, there- 
fore, to the unanimity of Christian commentators. 
Very few are really capable of an unbiassed ex- 
amination of the subject. Nearly all are pledged 
to what is called the doctrine of final judgment, so 
that interpretation has of necessity become a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Now, if our statements touching the King, the 
nature of the kingdom, and the inheritance of the 
saints, are true, the character of the punishment 
of the unrighteous is also tolerably clear. 
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The difficulty of even presenting a statement 
of divine truth, whose acceptance would involve 
a sweeping away of the ground upon which a 
doctrine of inconceivably awful import has been 
supposed undoubtedly to rest, is almost insuper- 
able. Preoccupied with a dogma which they 
never heard questioned, and which they received 
in childhood as a matter of course, some minds 
would be well-nigh upset by a doubt being thrown 
upon the truth of their belief Not only pre- 
occupied but quite easy and Hghthearted, they 
had better be let alone. We once heard a person 
say that disbelief in the devil jeopardised one's 
salvation ! That is the kind of person of whom 
we should have no hope. " Ephraim is joined to 
idols, let him alone!" 

The reader is again reminded that we are not 
here discussing Systematic Theology, or the 
Science of Religion, but rather religion itself — its 
fact, not its theory. If the dogma of an endless 
hell of suffering be taught in other portions of 
Scripture, we need only remark that it is not 
necessarily excluded, as a religious belief, because 
we show that something very different is taught 
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in this passage. If the dogma is not supported 
by this singularly poetical picture of our Lord', it 
may be supported by other scriptures. If there 
be no evidence for it more conclusive than can be 
found in this passage, we cannot help it. Our 
purpose is limited to an exposition of Matthew 
XXV., and we proceed at once to inquire what 
the fate of the unrighteous must be. 

Take an illustration — not a parable, but a fact 
in actual life, which will throw a little light on the 
obscurity with which Christian theology has en- 
shrouded this subject. 

The story is told by Mark and by Luke in 
almost identical terms. 

It was a bright day, a very bright day, when 
two or three mothers brought their infants to 
Jesus that He might touch them. For a moment 
our Lord was " moved with indignation," but not 
at the women ^ who sought His blessing, but at 
the disciples who were attempting to repulse 
them. For^ of children is the kingdom of heaven 

1 Woman seems to have a genius for the kingdom of heaven. 
See her devotion, her courage, her self-obliviousness, and her un- 
failing faithfulness, in the Gospels, from beginning to end : yes, 
and in other parts of the Bible too. 
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. . . w/iosoever sliall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child^ he sltall in no wise enter therein ; 
and having filled the hearts of these mothers with 
a divine satisfaction, by taking the little ones in His 
arms and giving them His loving blessing, His 
attention is arrested from another quarter. For 
as He was going on His way, a young man who 
had heard of this remarkable Teacher, and of the 
revelations He was making of the Father and of 
the kingdom, came running up to Him, accosting 
Him with a becoming salutation, and kneeling to 
Him, asked. Good TeacJur^ wliat shall I do t/tat 
I may inherit eternal life ? We know what 
followed. The bright morning was clouded ; the 
young man's " countenance fell," and he went away 
sorrowful. The discovery had been made to him 
that the poor might help him to heavenly treasure, 
and he would none of their help, and he went 
away crestfallen. The little children brought 
nothing into the world with them but the smile of 
Jesus ; they knew nothing of the great possessions 
which had eaten into this young gentleman's 
heart ; they were of the kingdom of heaven. The 
fate of the young fellow astonished the disciples. 
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Who then can be saved? was their exclamation.^ 
Jesus was no literalist ; and this is what He 
promised to those who gave up everything — " for 
the Gospel's sake" — a hundredfold now, in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecutions, and in 
the world to come eternal life, 

A singularly strong testimony to the genuine- 
ness of the story is the throwing in of the 
"persecutions." There is no disguising the fact 
here. This is not a forgery. 

Now let those who worship the letter of the 
Bible explain the sacrifice and yet the larger 
possession of all the good things of this life 
if they can. It is important, because it involves 
a broad principle of interpretation. How reddest 
thou ? Shall we read in the letter or in the 
spirit of the Book ? 

But this little story is recalled for the illustration 
it affords of the use of terms we are now dis- 

^ Themistocles would not have found it so hard to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven as this young man. Two citizens courting 
his daughter, he preferred the worthy man to the rich one, and 
assigned the following reason : He had rather she should have a 
man without money, than money without a man. 
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cussing. The young man asks the question, 
" What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? " 
We have in the reply, treasure in heaven; also 
the " kingdom of God" ; it is easier for a camel to 
go through t/te needle's eye^ t/tan for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God, The word " saved" 
in the exclamation of the disciples, Who then can 
be saved? if not entirely out of place, must be a 
synonym of "the kingdom of God." And the 
reply of Jesus points to a present salvation, and a 
possession of eternal life in the new dispensation. 

Dispossess the mind of the world to come (a 
confused phrase, for we can only go to another 
world) and read what Jesus really did say, — the 
coming age or dispensation, then very near at 
hand^ and we have the same thing that we meet 
with in Matthewxxv. — an inheriting of the kingdom 
by the righteous, or eternal life, — the life of the . 
Gospel dispensation. These phrases connote neither 
place nor time, but a condition of righteousness 
and peace and joy in a holy spirit. This is the 
definition of the kingdom of heaven, and eternal 
life, by the good Teacher Himself. 

It would astonish any one who is strong-minded 
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enough to lay aside all that he has been taught on 
this subject, and read afresh our Lord's teaching. 
The eternal life upon the enjoyment of which the 
righteous enter could not be more clearly defined 
than it has been by Him who taught it, and who 
was indeed the eternal life embodied. The life 
was made manifest in the Christ. By one of 
the Apostles He is spoken of as the eternal life 
(i John i. 2). And here is our Lord's definition : — 

This is life eternal, that they should know thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, 
even Jesus' Christ (John xvii. 3). 

The young man who went away sorrowful did 
not know God, and he was disappointed in the 
Christ, proving that he was ignorant of Him 
i also. 

Now we learn how those on the left hand depart 
under a curse. Do we not see that young man 
going away under the curse of wealth ? Follow 
him as he goes still farther away from Jesus and 
His salvation. Who knows how much he suffered 
from the fire prepared for the devil and his angels ? 
Of which more presently. 

That eternal life is a present state of mind and 

L 
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heart we are taught by John when he tells us that 
"no murderer hath eternal life" (John iii. 15). 

Other texts there are : we select two more. 

In the conversation with the Samaritan woman, 
Jesus said : " Whoso drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again ; but the water that I shall give 
him will be a well of water springing in everlast- 
ing life (eternal life or the life of the kingdom) 
(John iv. 1 4). 

That eternal life may be striven after and at- 
tained, as a mode of spiritual being,' is shown by 
Paul in his exhortation to the youthful Timothy : 
O man of Gody lay hold on eternal life ( i Tim. vi. 
12). 

Eternal life, the kingdom of heaven, salvation, 
are expressions which denote that state of mind 
and life which result from the possession of Christ's 
spirit. We have the eternal life presented to us 
objectively in the Christ : the eternal life is sub- 
jectively realised in every Christ-like soul. 

All this was strange to the people among whom 
the good Teacher moved. They lived under a 
dispensation, briefly designated The Law. They 
entered it by birth, they enjoyed its privileges, 
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such as they were, by national right. But to enter 
the new dispensation — to actually enjoy the bless- 
ings of the gospel age — they must be born again ; 
to enjoy the privileges of the kingdom of heaven 
they must possess and breathe its spirit. The 
kingdom which our Lord was introducing was not 
meat and drink (outward religious observances) but 
was internal and spiritual. 

Now, just as " the righteous " are ever entering 
the kingdom, as has been already explained, so the 
unrighteous are ever being excluded. They have 
the sentence in themselves. In both cases it is a 
purely subjective process. They go away into the 
punishment of the kingdom ; they go away from 
Him, whose spirit they despise, into the consum- 
ing fire of their own selfish, hard-hearted, unsym- 
pathising natures. How present, how practical, how 
susceptible of demonstration this punishment is ! 

The law of love, which is the law of the king- 
dom, cannot be superseded. It is fundamental ; it 
is necessary ; while all other laws are accidental. 

The moment a spiritual nature — a nature 
therefore related to God — is brought into existence, 
it is amenable to this law — the law of love — the 
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law proper to its nature, holy, just, and good. 
Taking cognisance of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart, its sanctions touch the conscience and 
tell upon the whole life. Even before the judg- 
ment-seat the outcome of the heart's thoughts and 
intents must be dealt with ; and the final judgment 
is declared on what man has done or left undone^ 
in its reflex action on his nature. 

Could the divine approval be expressed more 
fully than in the sweet satisfaction of a soul in 
harmony with its essential nature? Could the 
burning condemnation be more effective than in the 
fearful moral degeneracy, disintegration, and loss of 
all that is worth having in a human soul ? All that 
a man hath will he give for his life ; self-possession 
is everything. Hence the admonition — in patience 
possess ye your souls, Christ came that we might 
have life more abundantly. The loss of soul is 
the most disastrous loss a man can incur, for it 
is the loss of love, of virtue, of courage, of faith, of 
hope — all that fortifies and beautifies a responsible 
being. 

But those who in various modes of expression 
say, We will not have this man to reign over us, 
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who despise and reject the spirit and teaching of 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, suffer exclusion from the kingdom of 
light and are simply left in the outer darkness in 
which their own failure and neglect have landed 
them. Do such persons ask, When saw we thee ? 
The answer is. Inasmuch as ye did it not And this 
means : Inasmuch as you refused the sunshine and 
loveliness of the world in which God placed you, 
with its blessed opportunities for unfolding a 
loveliness in your own lives which is akin to mine, 
thus hardening your hearts and deadening your 
spiritual susceptibilities : — ^being thus unrighteous, 
you have disqualified yourselves for the society and 
the sphere of the righteous. 

It is only the neglect of culture. Ye did it 
not An uncultured man must be a degenerate 
man. The unused talent is taken away. A man 
who never uses his eyes is blinded. A man who 
never listens is deafened. A man who never 
loves is hardened. It was just in this way the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart. Negative conduct 
is damnative. It cannot be otherwise. "What, 
can't you play that music now ? you could read any- 
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thing oflf at one time with ease." — " No, I am quite 
out of practice." Just so. You have not done a 
bad thing. No civic tribunal would have a word 
to say against you. Nor are you condemned for 
doing a bad deed ; you are condemned for doing 
nothing. The sick man lay at your door ; you 
kept it shut. The thirsty asked for water ; you 
withheld the cup which, in your outstretched hand, 
might have gleamed with the heavenly hues of 
the rainbow round about the throne. 

There were fetters to be loosed ; you did not 
lift a little finger. You have been a reputable 
member of society ; but what of that ? You 
kept the commandments from your youth up ; but 
so did the young man who came running to the 
Saviour. Did you give to the poor? Well, 
you were liberal at the offertory and the subscrip- 
tion list ; but had you charity ? Your opportunities 
were not fewer than theirs who are at the right 
hand of the throne; but you did not avail yourselves 
of them. The kingdom came as nigh to you as 
to them ; but you refused to enter. " When saw 
we thee ?" You would not see when there was 
anything of the sort to be seen ; you turned 
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your head. You threw away the opportunity 
of securing unfailing treasure by clutching your 
money. Refusing to unloose the heavily-burdened, 
you forged your own fetters. Narrowing your 
sympathies you have grown too small for the 
kingdom. How could you possibly gain entrance 
into a kingdom whose law, whose motives,' whose 
society, and whose whole business only awoke 
antipathies in your callous heart ? Thus are you 
cursed : you have cursed yourselves. 

Had you offered the cup of cold water to the 
thirsty, the spark of divine charity might have 
been kindled in your breast Had you, instead of 
passing by on the other side, gone to help that 
fallen one, the pulses of divine sympathy would 
have throbbed through your veins with a fuller 
sense of life. Had you made an effort to strike 
off the fetters of that slave of self, you might 
have known the joy of spiritual freedom. The 
neglect of your opportunities leaves you far worse 
than you were before. For the closing of the 
heart against the appeal of suffering and want is 
itself a hardening process. If you will not give 
the heart fair-play it will become diseased. You 
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have done nothing for others ; but yours is the 
more serious loss — ^the greater damnation. 

Jestts saithy ** / thirst^ Who that knows and 
loves Him, would not, in his dire extremity, have 
gladly shared the reproach of Christ, and taken 
his place by the cross. Who would not eagerly 
have run to moisten His parched lips? What 
millions now bearing His precious name would 
make any sacrifice to have the unutterable 
privilege of ministering to Him — of alleviating 
His suffering ! How far would they not travel to 
show their love to Him ! What privations would 
they not undergo, even to the sharing of His 
cross, if that were possible ! Well, Jesus says it is 
possible. Nay, knowing how eagerly you would 
fly to the relief of His distress, how thankful you 
would be for an opportunity of showing your love 
to Him ; what comfort might come to you through 
fellowship with His sufferings. He has antici- 
pated your longing — has provided for your com- 
fort He comes very near to your door — no need 
to take a journey to Jerusalem and Calvary. He 
says : " I am here — famished with thirst — in the 
person of a fellow-man." Will you give him to drink? 
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Have we now a glimpse of the punishment ? 

The sentence reads thus : Depart from me, 
under your curse} into irvp to al(ovvov, the fire 
(punishment) 0/ the dispensation, which is pre- 
pared for tlte devil and his angels, . . . And these 
shall go away into Kokaariv ^ aldpcov, the punish- 
ment of the dispensation. Fire is evidently here 
the equivalent of punishment. It is employed 

1 Whether the article be admitted or not, — whether we read 
with some ancient MSS. ''under a curse," or, with others, 
" vaideiyour curse," — it is not so much a denunciation as a recog- 
nition of a subjective state or condition brought about by the 
hardening effect of unbrotherliness. 

2 The following from the Notes on St. Matthew's Gospel, by the 
Rev. A. Carr, M.A., in the Cambridge Greek Testament, under the 
general editorship of J. J. Perowne, D.D. , Dean of Peterborough, will 
well repay careful perusal. K^Xocris (der. from a root meaning to 
lop, prune, etc.) is "correction," punishment that checks and re- 
forms, not vengeance {rifuapla). The two are distinguished, Arist. 
jRAet, i. 10, 17. The rare occurrence of ic6Xeurts draws attention 
to its use here. The only other passage where it is found in N. T. 
is I John iv. 18, where the Apostle speaks of "perfect love" 
(^ reXela dydmi) giving confidence in the day of judgment (^i' rf 
il/ji4pg TTJs Kplffctas) ; fear is inconsistent with that perfect love, be- 
cause 06/3o$ ix^i KdXaatv — "hath the remedial correcting punish- 
ment even now, and so separates from good while it lasts." In a 
profound sense ^that passage is cognate to this. Cf. also the use of 
icoXd^eo-^ou, 2 Pet. ii. 9, ddlxovs els ijfiepav Kplaetas KoXaf^ofievovs 
(suffering punishment now) rripelv, Cf. Acts iv. 21, fiTjdh ehpltr- 
KovT€s rb ir(os KoKdffiavrai at)TOiH, where the notion of restraint and 
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frequently in the sacred writings in the same 
sense. 

It may be remarked that those who receive 
this sentence are not malicious, active, opponents 
of our Lord and of His dominions. They are 
indifferent They may hardly be conscious that 
thfey are not on the Lord's side. They are sur- 
prised to find themselves where they are before 
the judgment-seat. Had it been possible to 
charge them with ^theism or crime, some of them, 
at least, might have a good defence. But when 
they have their position explained to them, their 
mouths are shut. 

But there were those who deliberately set 
themselves against the Lord and against His 
anointed. As your fathers did, so do ye. Which 
of the prophets did not your fathers persecute ? 
and they killed them which showed before of the 
coming of the Righteous One ; of whom ye have now 

reform is evident. Two passages of Aristotle's Ethics which exhibit 
the use of Koliaffis agree with these instances : firfviiovai 6^ xal al 
KoXdaets yipdfievcu Siit To&ruv' larpeiai ydp rivh eUrty, Eth. Nic. ii. 
3, 5, **they are a sort of remedies." dirct^oO^ri d^ koX d,<l>v€(rTipois 
otffi Ko\dff€is T€ Kal Tifitaplas iiriTidhat roifs 8i dvidrovs (the incurable) 
6\ws i^opi^eiPy Eth, Nic, lo. 

The rebuke of the king is the beginning of the if6Xa<rts. 
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become betrayers and murderers (Acts vii. 52). 
These and such as these are the devil and his 
angels. The second chapter of the second Epistle 
of Peter gives a vivid description of these adver- 
saries. An opponent under the garb of friendship, 
like Judas, is called a devil. And the adversaries 
of the Christ and His followers are illustrations 
of what is meant by the devil and his angels. 

In this dramatic scene, the punishment to 
which the unrighteous are consigned is alluded 
to as prepared. It may be taken as a portion ot 
the drapery of the representation. It is something 
more, perhaps, than this. 

It has been maintained throughout these pages 
that reward and punishment are the inevitable 
evolution of human conduct. Just as the prin- 
ciples upon which the righteous enter a kingdom 
prepared from, the foundation of the worlds the 
antagonism manifested by the enemies of God 
and of His Christ is visited by a punishment 
which is prepared on identically the same prin- 
ciples. The enemies of the cross of Christ — the 
devil and his angels — not only are, by their cruel 
opposition, ipso facto y excluded from the kingdom, 
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but they must suffer in a far greater degree the 
damnation (loss), in spiritual darkness and degrada- 
tion, which is the outcome of the evil thoughts they 
cherished and the cruel persecutions they enacted. 
As in the constitution of their spiritual nature 
and its development on the lines of righteousness, 
the kingdom is prepared from the foundation of 
the world ; so in the constitution of their nature 
and its active development on the lines of un- 
righteousness, the punishment is prepared for these 
— the devil and his angels. 

But the negative as well as the active enemies 
of Christ share the same fate, though to the 
latter it must be more terrible. But though they 
may never have avowed themselves as enemies 
of Jesus, those who knew the Lord's will and did 
it not depart, all the same, into the fire eternal 
prepared for the devil and his angels. 

It would be strange \{ preparation could not be 
predicated of the destiny of one great class as 
well as of the other. The divine order of Creation 
and Providence would suggest that it should be so. 
Possibility anticipates and prepares for eventuality. 
If alternative conduct be possible, alternative con- 
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sequences may be reasonably expected, and these 
consequences must be appropriate and just, see- 
ing that they are the inevitable issues of action. 
There can be no afterthoughts with God. The 
divine preparation includes; (i) the platform — 
human nature ; (2) the providence — opportunity ; 
(3) resolve and action ; (4) influence of conduct 
in character ; and (5) destiny. 

The preparation of both the kingdom and the 
punishment is not from the beginning of the almf^ 
but from the foundation of the Koa-fw^y that is, the 
preparation was made in the constitution and 
order of creation, when man was made in the 
image of God. 

There are two other points at which we may 
glance in closing this section. 

I. Do the rewards of the righteous and the 
punishments of the unrighteous admit of degrees ? 
Assuredly. The larger capacity comes mainly with 
use of faculty. And the capacity for enjoyment or 
suffering is wonderfully augmented by the greater 
light and the larger opportunity embraced or lost. 
There is such a thing as an abundant entrance 
into the kingdom, and some are scarcely saved. 
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And for the rest there are accordingly few or 
many stripes. With God there is always a just 
recompense of reward. 

The other question relates to the unchange- 
ableness of destiny. 

2. To those who accept this dramatic picture 
as an unfolding of the principles on which the 
problem of MAN is to be solved, the answer is 
simple. Need any one on self-inspection, finding 
within him nothing that could possibly evoke the 
" Come, ye blessed " of the Son of man on His 
throne, yield to despair? Is there no chance of 
ceasing to do evil and learning to do well ? What 
if we find ourselves still surrounded by the hungry 
and thirsty, the poor and the helpless? what if 
we still enjoy the opportunity of doing good ? 
We will ask God's prophet Ezekiel to answer this 
question, for we are not aware that Jesus ever 
put Ezekiel out of court 

But if the wicked turn from all his sins that he hath 
committed (including spoiling by violence^ and refusing Ms 
bread to the hungry and a garment to the naked\ and keep 
all my statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he 
shall surely live, he shall not die. . . . Have I any pleasure 
in the death of the wicked ? saith the Lord God : and not 
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rather that he should return from his way, and live ? 
(Ezekiel xviii. passim^ 

And the Son of man is ever ready to show 
the way of return, and give a kindly welcome to 
the penitent soul. 



IX 

THE GENERALLY ACCEPTED EXPOSI- 

TION CONSIDERED 

Here we might leave the subject, in the hope 
that its treatment may commend itself to the 
spiritually- minded reader, or to any reader to 
whom the theology which has been read into the 
text has been a source of perplexity or distress. 

There are some, however, who will think other- 
wise. Such is the inveteracy of preconceived 
opinion, such the weight of established authority, 
such the timidity of a traditional and venal 
Christianity, and such the confident reliance on 
this particular passage by those who teach the 
popular dogmas, that, if it can be done, some con- 
firmatory testimony should be adduced. 

Such testimony is not wanting. Having shown 
what the final judgment is, it may be made still 
clearer to some minds by showing what it is not. 
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We have been studying a mental picture. But 
a picture drawn by a transcendently pure and 
spiritual genius, can hardly be seen as what it is 
by one who has not a spark of imagination or 
spirituality about him. Some appreciation of the 
function and capabilities of art is necessary to the 
apprehension of the spirit of a great picture. The 
way in which this picture of the life and action of 
the spiritual world has been handled by com- 
mentators is something like that of the short- 
sighted individual who examined a great painting 
by rubbing his nose against the canvas, and getting 
its little details and accessories one by one, some- 
times with the aid of a microscope, without ever 
being able to take in the subject as a whole, or for 
one moment catching the spirit of the artist. 

Recalling the common explanation of this 
picture of our Lord as we find it in good books, 
in popular sermons, in gospel addresses, and in 
familiar hymns, our ears are dinned with thQ un- 
certainty of life, the inevitableness of death, etc. 
It is not likely that any one who reads this is not 
well acquainted with their burden. 

Must it not strike a thoughtful reader as very 

M 
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singular that through the whole of this and the 
preceding discourses of our Lord there is no 
allusion whatever to any of these things ? There 
is nothing about the uncertainty of life, the 
proximity of death, the necessity of repentance 
and faith ; no word of baptism, the grave, the 
resurrection, or the day of judgment at the end of 
the world. 

** Stop, " says one, " the end of the world is 
distinctly and prominently mentioned by our Lord 
more than once. Have you forgotten the parable 
in which He explains that tJie harvest is the end of 
the world? And the discourse which you have 
been explaining in the preceding pages was 
actually the reply given by our Lord to the 
question about the end of tJie world. You know 
the circumstances. Jesus had come away from 
the Temple with His disciples, and was going on 
His way, when they turned round, just as we 
should do in leaving a place of absorbing interest, 
and they gazed once more at the magnificent build- 
ings they had just left ; and the disciples tried to 
excite their Master's admiration of the grand object 
of national pride. It was then that Jesus predicted. 
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' in much sadness of soul, that the time was coming 
when it should be a ruin. They had now got 
away from the multitude, and the disciples were 
glad to be with their Master alone on the Mount 
of Olives. Here they quietly but anxiously 
asked Him the question which they had been 
pondering in their hearts ever since He had fore- 
told the destruction of the Temple, Tell us^ said 
they, when sltall these things be ? and w/tat sliall be 
the sign of thy comingy and vf the end of the 
world? It is, therefore, clear that if the 
disciples' question is answered at all, the answer 
must be found in the narrative under discussion." 

Very fairly put, good friend. We accept all 
you have said with the exception of one word. 

And here, learned friends, translators and 
revisers of the New Testament, we respectfully 
ask you if you have not, most gratuitously, led our 
friend astray? Does he not rightly quote you 
when he reminds us that the Jiarvest is the end of 
the world? Does he not also correctly quote jt?;^ 
when he reminds us that the disciples asked their 
Master for further information about the end of 
the world? But you know very well, gentlemen, 
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that Jesus did not say that the harvest was the 
end of the world. It was you who put into the 
mouth of the disciples the question about the end 
of the world. 

The translators are silent ; but the revisers, 
we imagine, answer : " Well, well ; we retain world 
in the text because " Because what, gentle- 
men ? Because it was there before ! But it was 
your business to allow no word that was there 
before to remain in your revised translation, if it 
was the wrong word. 

" But don't you see those little words in the 
margin ? they save our credit" ^ 

" Gentlemen," we rejoin, " what would you say 
to a city merchant who cast up his ledger some 
thousands of pounds out, and who, when he dis- 
covered the mistake, allowed the false figures to 
stand in the money columns, but in the margin 
put a little mem. of the correct sum? Why, 

1 " It has been our principle not to leave any translation or 
any arrangement of words, which could adapt itself to one or other 
of two interpretations, but rather to express as plainly as was 
possible that interpretation which seemed best to deserve a place in 
the text, and to put the other in the margin." — Preface to Neio 
Testament i Revised Text, 
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good sirs, you would cautiously avoid saying a 
word, probably lest you should utter something 
libellous of the city merchant" 

We cannot explain the course adopted by 
these learned and conscientious men, except by 
taking into account the fact that they are all 
theologians, as well as translators and revisers. 
Reference has just been made to the parable of 
" the wheat and the tares." In this parable we 
are told that " the field is the world " {ko<t^os;) : 
presently we come to the harvest, and we are 
told that the harvest is the end of the aUovy trans- 
lated " world " in the text ; but in small letters 
in the margin the honest rogues give us "Or, 
consummation of the age." To an ordinary 
English reader the retention of the word " world " 
in the text cannot fail to give the impression in 
harmony with popular belief that " world " in both 
places means the same thing. But why was 
" world " as a translation of amv originally used, 
and why is it retained by the revisers of the New 
Testament ? We cannot think of any other ex- 
planation than this. The translators were theo- 
logians who believed that the harvest was the 
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end of the KoafMo^;, and they put in their delief in 
this place instead of a translation of the Greek 
word. Can the revisers have retained it because 
they thought it better not to shake the popular 
belief? Is this loyalty to popular beliefs con- 
sistent with an eager desire to give to English 
readers **the pure word of God"? And if a 
popular dogma depends on support of this kind, 
will not earnest inquirers after truth justly grow 
very doubtful of a doctrine sustained by such an 
application of learning ? 

In the parable of the wheat and the tares, the 
harvest is the end of that dispensation of which 
Jesus was at this time frequently discoursing in 
connection with the establishment of His kingdom 
on its ruins. 

Have there not been many ages in the world's 
history which have ripened to consummation, but 
which have not involved in their catastrophe the 
end of the world also ? It really does not require 
a school-board education to enable one to per-, 
ceive that when an empire has fallen, the world 
has not tumbled to pieces at the same time. 
Secular epochs which have unfolded themselves. 
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which have culminated, and which have finally 
passed away from our Koafw<; have, nevertheless, 
left the world where it was. The Jewish dispen- 
sation has been superseded by the Christian. 
The world saw the former pass away : it remains 
to see the latter developing its spiritual resources 
and extending its influence among the nations 
that dwell upon its surface. Hamlet may be 
played at the theatre, but the withdrawal of 
Hamlet to make way for King Henry the Eighth, 
does not involve the pulling down of the theatre. 
Once more, to return to the questions put by 
the disciples to our Lord. Of these our candid 
friend reminded us just now when he pulled us 
up short. The disciples asked : When sliall tltese 
things be ? what shall be the sign of thy coming, 
and of the end of the world? Apart from their 
very natural excitement about events which were 
both momentous and proximate, it would have 
been very unnatural and unlikely that they should 
put three questions in the same breath, when one 
or more of them related to events indefinitely 
remote, and in which therefore they could have no 
special interest. We can imagine a class of boys, 
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interested in Jewish history, astonishing their 
master by putting to him the following three 
questions together, thus : " Tell us about Israel's 
deliverance from Egypt ; their entry into Canaan ; 
and the discovery of America by Columbus." 
But the questions put to their Master by the 
disciples are supposed to refer to events much less 
closely related, and far wider apart in time than are 
these in history. It would be simply wasteful of 
the reader's time to point out at length that the 
three questions did relate to the same crisis. On 
this occasion the disciples were clearer in their 
apprehension of the drift of their Master's teaching 
than most of the Greek scholars who have con- 
verted epochs into globes. 

It would be amusing, were it not so sad, to 
follow popular commentators in their explanation 
of these two chapters (Matt. xxiv. and xxv.) 
They assume that Jesus was talking of two totally 
different things at the same time. Sometimes 
one, and sometimes the other, and sometimes both 
together ! That Jesus was discoursing of the 
overthrow of Judaism, and the setting up of the 
kingdom of heaven ; and of the events that would 
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precede the extinction of the one and the de- 
velopment of the other, is clear enough to those 
who have nothing in the shape of a dogma they 
want to fasten on it. To those who were listening 
to His voice, Jesus, the Teacher, is clear, connected 
and practical. 

A spiritual imagination and a mind familiar 
with the poetry of the Bible are necessary in 
order to appreciate the exuberance of imagery, 
the bold metaphor — the outcome of very intense 
exaltation of feeling, employed by our Lord in the 
revelation He was making of the things concern- 
ing His kingdom. His own emotion was stirred 
to its depths when, with irrepressible tears. He ex- 
claimed, O Jerusalem I Jerusalem ! Intense was 
the interest gathering round this strange crisis. 
The dissolution of a system which to the Jews 
included the joy of the whole earth I If Jesus 
could have saved it He would. It was decaying : 
its essential power and value had departed. The 
spirit which had invested it for a thousand years 
with a certain glory had fled. The form only 
remained. The dead carcase had become a 
nuisance. It was now an obstacle in the path of 
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human progress. It must be put out of the way : 
and that which hady at its best, no glory by reason 
of the glory that excellethy was now ready to vanish 
away. Outer darkness had gathered over it The 
light of the heavenly kingdom was already above 
the horizon and shedding some early rays over the 
black night of a degenerate Judaism. But woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! because 
ye shut the kingdom of heaven against men : for 
ye enter not in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that 
are entering in to enter (Matt, xxiii. 1 3). Is it likely 
that Jesus or His disciples could have their atten- 
tion divided on such an occasion as this, between 
that which specially and personally concerned the 
disciples and their future course in connection 
with the coming events, and the almost immediate 
loss of their Master and friend, — and an altogether 
different question like the end of time, the dis- 
truction of the earth, and a succeeding general 
judgment? 

The questions the disciples asked must have 
been understood by their Lord, and He did not 
palter with words in a double sense. Had they 
understood that Jesus had been speaking of the 
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end of the Koayji^y they might have asked Him 
when the end of the world might be expected, 
but as they certainly understood that He was think- 
ing of "the consummation of the age" {icai Tr\^ 
<TvvTek€La<; rov alwvo^) which He told them would 
be outwardly manifest in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and of the events which would happen 
during the forty years preceding the final over- 
throw of the Mosaic economy, they anxiously 
asked Him to tell them plainly when these awful 
calamities coming on the nation should take 
place. 

Verily I say unto you^ All these things shall come 
upon this generation (Matt, xxiii. 36). 

If we can imagine that the disciples had 
a doubt whether Jesus was referring to the Jewish 
nation, or that they could suppose He might mean 
some other nation than the Jews, the meaning 
sought to be attached to " this generation " might 
be worth some consideration ; but it was not a 
question of race ; the race was unquestionably the 
Jewish race. There is no room to suppose that 

« 

some other nation could possibly be alluded to, 
and therefore this generation must have conveyed 
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to the disciples the idea of the generation then 
living. 

The eschatology of popular theology puts off 
the end of the world to some more or less remote 
period according to "the Schools of the prophets" (!) 
which, by the way, are all at loggerheads in 
their prognostications ; but as they all agree that 
there are prophecies of our Lord yet to be fulfilled 
in a distant future, it has been found necessary 
to give a meaning to " this generation " which shall 
avoid a very ugly contradiction. There is a way, 
they say, of getting over the difficulty. They 
have discovered that " this generation " does not 
mean the people among whom Jesus was then 
living, but that it means "the race" as distin- 
guished from other nations or races on the face of 
the earth. 

This explanation seems to take away the point 
of the argument as applied to our Lord's con- 
temporaries. He has just been saying that the 
measure of their iniquity was full — that they had 
followed their predecessors, and that their guilty 
lives had made them partakers with their fathers 
in the blood of the prophets. They were, indeed. 
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of the race to whom prophets and wise men and 
scribes had been sent, some of whom their fathers 
had killed and crucified, some of whom they had 
scourged in their synagogues and persecuted from 
city to city. And then He adds that these impend- 
ing evils should come up07t this generation^ Le, that 
portion of the Jewish race who were then living 
(Matt xxiii. 36). 

But as if He would put the nearness of the im- 
pending judgments beyond the possibility of doubt, 
he added : There be some standing here^ who shall 
not taste of deaths till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom (Matt. xvi. 28). 

But for the fact that by some eminent author- 
ities " this generation " has been explained to mean 
" this race," as distinguished from the then living 

generation of Jews, we would be content with the 
completely satisfactory evidence adduced. We can- 
not suppose that such an explanation would ever 
have been dreamt of, had not their exegesis of the 
passage compelled them to deal with this obstacle 
in the way of their treatment of our Lord's pre- 
dictions of immediately impending troubles, and the 
winding up of the affairs of the dispensation. 
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The following texts confirm the familiar and 
unstrained meaning of " this generation." / was 
grieved with that generation (Heb. iii. lo). The 
men of this generation (Luke xi. 31). Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation (Acts ii. 40). 
David after Jie had served his ozvn generation^ fell 
on sleep (Acts xiii. 36) ; in all of which, and many 
others, an examination of these passages will show, 
that the then present generation is that part of the 
race referred to. 

The suddenness of some of the coming events 
connected with the consummation of the age would 
take the inhabitants of the city of Jerusalem by 
surprise. It was to prepare the minds of His 
followers that Jesus uttered the note of warning. 
In the siege of Jerusalem their lives would be in 
jeopardy if they remained within its walls. He 
told them what they must do in that crisis ; and 
those who remembered His words and acted on His 
advice were saved in the overwhelming destruction 
which came upon the devoted city. 

So He gave His disciples the parable of the 
virgins, to stimulate their watchfulness and patience 
also. And lest they might forget, or grow care- 
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less, or even sceptical, because "my Lord de- 
layeth his coming," he pointed out that there 
would be a considerable interval before all these 
things should be accomplished. 

But so thoroughly have our preachers and 
hymn-writers fastened upon these parables and 
predictions of things that must (then) shortly come to 
pasSy ue, at the end of the Jewish dispensation and 
the planting of Christianity, a doctrine of their own, 
that they have perverted it into a representation 
of a " general judgment " at the end of the world, 
after a " resurrection of the body " from the grave. 
Thus the pious Wesley puts it in his hymn — 

" Ye virgin souls arise 
With all the dead awake ! " 

Whereas the parable of the virgins was simply a 
kindly warning to the disciples to be watchful 
and prepared, so that they might escape to the 
mountains when the fulfilment of his prediction 
should take place. 

In Matt. xxiv. 42-44 our Lord inculcates the 
duty of watchfulness^ in anticipation of His speedy 
advent. In Matt. xxv. 1-13, the same duty is 
enforced on the disciples by the parable of the 
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virgins ; " Watc/i, t/iere/ore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour when the Son of man cometh;" 
almost the same words as are recorded in Matt. 
xxiv. Can this be questioned ? If not, so far as 
this Gospel is concerned, a general judgment at the 
end of the world must be abandoned. 

Faithfulness^ as well as watchfulness, was en- 
joined on His disciples by their great Prophet. 
This is illustrated in Matt xxv. 14-31, in the 
parable of the Talents. 

But are there not parallel passages in the 
Epistles, which imply a general judgment at the 
end of the world ? 

There may be passages in which such a doctrine 
is taught ; but it is not taught in the following : 
" But concerning tJie times and seasons^' etc. The 
exhortation applies personally to those to whom 

the Epistle is addressed, WatcA, and be sober (i 

Thes. V. 1-6). But tlie end of all things is at 

handy ue. the end of all the things belonging to 

the dispensation, and the judgment-seat of Moses 

(t Peter iv. 7). In this connection the Epistle to 

the Hebrews should be read throughout, especially 

« 
viii. 7-13, ending with : But tJiat which is becoming 
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old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanishing away. 
Also X.' I, The LaWy the shadow of good things to 
come; verse 2^ ^ Not forsaking the assembling of 
yourselves together^ as the custom of some is^ but 
exhorting one another^ and so much the more as 
ye see the day approaching. Just the anticipation 
and preparation and watching which the Master 
enjoined. 

The poetic element is the proper vehicle of 
spiritual truth. The prophets, when rising to an 
unusually grand spiritual conception, break forth 
in the loftiest strains of poetry. But traditional 
theology seems to have assigned the place of 
poetry to the regions of darkness. It runs away 
with the universal government of the Son of man 
and puts it off to the end of the world — a result 
instead of a process ; a mere close of an adminis- 
tration instead of the administration itself; a 
summing up of a life instead of a law of living. 
The removal of Judaism is really not a taking 
away, except as a scaffolding which for the time 
concealed the permanent structure. 

The practice of pleaching sermons from an 
isolated text of Scripture has unquestionably the 

N 
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advantage of enabling the preacher, quite un- 
fettered by the exigencies of the context, to give 
his own thoughts and feelings, or his theology 
free play. But it is a practice which very often 
leaves the Scripture unexplained, and not seldom 
tortured into an expression of the preacher's 
religious notions, regardless of the subject really 
discussed by the sacred Writer. To multitudes 
of Christian persons texts are as familiar as old 
friends, but what they meant as they came from 
the pens of the Evangelists or the Apostles few 
could tell. This evil is due mainly to popular 
preaching. 



X 

CONCLUSION 

The Law was the shadow of good things to come. 
Had it been always recognised as a shadow — ^a 
shadowing forth — of Christ's heavenly kingdom, 
and nothing more than a shadow, we might 
perhaps conceive the possibility of a peaceful and 
happy and gradual euthanasia of the shadowy dis- 
pensation of the Law before the ever-increasing 
light and glory of the Gospel age. But we need 
not speculate on a possibility for which all the 
conditions for making it an actuality were 
wanting. We know what happened — how the 
degeneracy deepened and widened out ; how the 
heart and life of the nation had died away 
especially in the leaders of the people ; and how 
they brought down upon themselves the severest 
denunciations of our Lord. 

But after the solemn warning that all the 
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existing institutes of religion among the Jews are 
going to be swept away, we surely may well 
expect some higher manifestation of God. Sweep 
away Judaism by the agency of an overwhelm- 
ing destruction, and give the bewildered disciples 
nothing to replace it ? Nothing ? Then agnosti- 
cism may fairly occupy the field. Atheism, if it 
be capable of joy, may rejoice ! But Jesus would 
have wept far bitterer tears over Jerusalem, and 
in His awful denunciation of the scribes and 
Pharisees we might have detected more than a 
trace of compassion, if He could not also tell of 
something far better for Jew and Gentile. But 
we can see how the divine wrath poured out on 
apostate Judaism was also the expression of the 
divine love for all the race, because the destruction 
of Judaism was a step forward in the divine mani- 
festation. 

All we have to do is to trace the steps in this 
prophecy and these events which lead up to the 
permanent and abiding institution of Christ's 
spiritual kingdom — abiding because spiritual. 
Outward forms of religion may change or may 
be abolished, but we get to the very core of 
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religion when we come to God as a spirit, and to 
the Christ as the spiritual manifestation of the 
Father. And it is this ultimate manifestation in 
the Christian dispensation which is illustrated in 
Matthew xxv. 31-46, and which, because purely 
spiritual in its principles and working, cannot be 
superseded. 

To have gone so minutely into detail concerning 
the abolition of Judaism as a means of grace, and 
the various events which should precede and 
accompany it, without adding a word as to the 
administration of the kingdom of heaven, which 
must succeed it, would have left the disciples in 
dismay, and without comfort or hope. 

The abolition of Judaism was but a means to 
an end. It behoved their Master to disclose to 
His disconcerted disciples the purport of the action 
of God in the momentous events which were to 
bring the city and all its religious life and observ- 
ances to an end. And Jesus did not leave them 
comfortless. He told them of the kingdom. He 
taught them to pray " Thy kingdom come." And 
through the vista of fiery trial and destruction in 
the last days, at the end of the dispensation. He 
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put before their spiritual imagination a picture ol 
the permanent and universal government of the 
future. Wlien tlie Son of man shall come in his 
glory J and all the lioly angels with him, — His 
Apostles themselves (as in another place) being 
represented as also sitting on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. Even this would seem to 
His disciples a far-off period, only to be reached 
after passing through unprecedented trouble and 
tribulation such as the world would not witness 
again. It was not therefore unnatural that the 
disciples' attention should be concentrated more 
upon the impending distress than upon the glorious 
future which was to follow. Their thoughts and 
their questions evidently turned upon the present 
and the near future : " When shall these things 
be ? what shall be the sign of thy coming and of 
the consummation of the age?" There was quite 
enough, assuredly, to fill their memory, to excite 
their imagination, and to arouse their apprehension 
in the communications now being made to them. 
A discussion of such a far-off event, however 
momentous, as the end of the world, would be 
quite out of place just now ; would have no 
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practical force ; and would hardly be remembered 
had their Master had any communication to make 
to them about it 

There are many important questions very 
closely related to the subject of this essay, which 
lie beyond the scope of our present purpose. We 
have confined ourselves to the exposition of a 
particular discourse of our Lord. We have fol- 
lowed Him where He has led us. Aspects of His 
personal character and work, of the deepest prac- 
tical interest, must not be omitted in a complete 
survey of the Gospel dispensation, but our limits 
preclude a discussion of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity as a whole. 

A word to the followers of the Christ may 
perhaps be permitted in conclusion. 

I. Do not carry the narrowness and exclusive- 
ness of Judaism into Christianity. Judaism was 
never intended to meet the requirements of all the 
nations : the conception to a Jew would be dis- 
tasteful, and the attempt to carry it out would be 
suicidal. The Jewish church was not, could not 
be, a missionary church. Christianity is the uni- 
versal religion. 
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2. Do not hesitate to follow the Lord in re- 
cognising in any nation on the face of the earth, 
and identifying yourself with, those who manifest 
His divine spirit in practical sympathy with the 
weak, the oppressed, the suffering. Jesus has set 
us an example. 

3. Christian missionaries! your task is a 
difficult one. But you have not to bring your 
heathen into the simple ways of Christianity 
through the elaborate gates of Judaism. If you 
are prepared to accept those gleams of light which 
have shone, and which are doubtless still shining, 
as tokens of the divine presence among the 
children of men, even in the dark places of the 
earth, your courage need not flag. If you do not 
succeed in leading your converts much farther 
than the point on which the Son of man concen- 
trates our attention in this grand dramatic picture, 
be of good cheer. You and they will doubtless 
receive the welcome, " Enter ye into the joy ot 
your Lord." 

4. Beware of party walls! alike inimical to 
the genius, the spirit, and the life of Christianity. 
** What ? would you have no walls at all ?" Why 
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should we? Before him are gathered all the 
nations. There is no wall of separation between 
these nations as they stand before the great white 
throne, — there is only one line of separation, but 
it is purely spiritual, and it may always be 
crossed. 

5. Beware lest in building or keeping up 
party walls, you shut out the Christ Himself It 
was of a Roman centurion our Lord said : / have 
not found so great faithy no^ not in Israel And I 
say unto yoUy titat many shall come from the east 
and the westy and shall recline with Abraham^ 
and IsaaCy and facob^ in the kingdom of heaven : 
but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into 
tlie outer darkness : there shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 



APPENDIX 

A. — ^The Influence of Heathen Religious Ideas 
UPON Jewish and Christian Creeds 

It is not difficult to detect, and trace to their heathen 
sources, some of the accretions of Jewish belief, — ^accre- 
tions which took firm root in popular conceptions of 
religion, and which were carried into the early Christian 
Church, and which have since moulded or modified the 
theology of the Christian centuries. 

The following extract from a valuable essay by the 
Rev. Sir George W. Cox, M.A.,^ is most instructive : — 

** With Iranian dualism the Jews were brought into contact during 
their exile in Babylonia. To ascribe to the Jews as a people up to 
this time any tendency to monotheism is simply to throw over our 
eyes a vejl which must effectually prevent our seeing the facts of 
the case and involve us in a labyrinth of errors. Unless the 
Hebrew prophets are from first to last mistaken, they were merely 
a few voices crying out in the wilderness of a sensual, corrupt, and 
cruel idolatry. The religion of the Hebrew people, as distinguished 
from that of their prophets, down to the Babylonish captivity, was 
the religion of Phoenicians, Canaanites, and Assyrians ; and in their 
exile they showed the force of old habit in their readiness to adopt 
the Zoroastrian demonology, which connected Satan with the prince 
of the devils, the source of wicked thoughts. The victory of the 

^ Christianity and Evolution : Modern Problems of Faith, J. 
Nisbet and Co., 1887. 
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Iranian theology was thus complete. Henceforth the Jewish mind 
was possessed with the notion of two hierarchies, the one heavenly, 
the other diabolical ; and this notion acquired increased strength 
in the earlier ages of the Christian era. The nations which became 
Christian had filled the world with gods and demons, each with his 
own special sphere and office. These deities the Christian teachers 
dethroned ; but far from attempting to destroy them, they were 
careful to insist that they had always been, and must for ever con- 
tinue to be, malignant devils. But unless their fellowship was to 
come to an end, they must be under the rule of some king ; and 
this king was found in the Semitic Satan. The theology which 
sprang from this root endowed the king of the fallen angels with 
the powers of omnipresence and omniscience, and made him suc- 
ceed in wresting from the righteous God against whom he fought 
all but an insignificant fraction of the whole race of mankind. . . . 
** But Satan, the Devil, Ahi, Vritra, are all malignant beings ; and 
if to this malignity be added the powers ascribed to the Iranian 
Ahriman, and the Jewish Satan, we see before us the foundation 
on which all the descriptions of hell given in any age of Christianity 
may most easily be raised. . . . The Greek had his paradise for 
the high and heroic among mankind, and his Tartaros for those 
who had been guilty of colossal crimes ; but all others passed into 
a land of shadows. Of any notion of purgatorial sufferings which 
should fit these feeble ghosts for a better or happier existence 
beyond we find no trace, unless we are to find it in the case of 
those of whom Socrates speaks as cast forth from Tartaros, and 
as finally delivered from it when they have received forgiveness 
from the victims of their crimes. This is, indeed, a vastly higher 
conception than that of the hell to which certain Christian teachers 
seem so partial ; for if the Socratic Tartaros resounds with the wail 
of the wicked, it echoes the cry of anguish and sorrow, not ot 
malignant and murderous fury. We have to betake ourselves first 
to the east to find * the hideous inventory of torture — caldrons of 
boiling oil and liquid fire, black dungeons and rivers of filth, vipers 
and vultures and cannibals, thorns and spears, and red-hot pincers, 
and whips of flames ;' ^ and then from the east we have to come 
back to the west if we would see the horrors of these awful abodes 
intensified a thousandfold. Here the pictures of Christian teachers 

^ Tyler's Primitive Culture, ii. 89. 
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represent the dwellers in hell as glaring and staring with 'the 
fierce fiery eyes of hate, spite, frenzied rage, yells of blasphemy, 
concentrated hate echoing along the lurid vaults, every one hating 
every one.' Here also amidst these multitudes from whom all re- 
straint has been removed, the same teachers have placed * the truant 
schoolgirl, the refined and sensitive poet, the unbelieving philoso- 
pher, and even babes who have died unbaptized'" (pp. 246-248). 

If this were true, then, so far as these are concerned, 
the divine manifestation is withdrawn — worse than with- 
drawn, for they can only know God not as what He is, 
but as what He is not. 



B. — On The Parousia. 

• 

There are two explanations of the " last judgment," 
which, differing in almost all other respects, are at one 
in this — namely, that it is a most momentous event at 
the end of an epoch in human history. According to 
one it takes place at the end of the Jewish dispensation ; 
according to the other, it takes place at the " end of the 
world." According to one, it is past ; according to the 
other, it is -^^X. future. 

The explanation that " the judgment " is a past event, 
is brought under notice in a recent volume on the second 
coming of Christ.^ The able and painstaking Author 
has critically examined every passage in the New Testa- 
ment, having directly or remotely any eschatological 

^ The Parousia ; a critical inquiry into the New Testament doctrine 
of our Lord's Second Coming, By J. Stuart Russell, M.A., D.D., 
Svo., 1887. 
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bearing. No candid, uncommitted theologian can fail 
to see the force of testimony in favour of Dr. RusselPs 
interpretation. He has simply destroyed the unprofit- 
able business of the ingenious arithmetical triflers who 
assume the character and function of prophets. History 
has already absorbed the events shadowed forth in pre- 
Christian and apostolic days; and for the future we 
have the kingdom which cannot be moved, and the 
broad and eternal principles of the divine government, 
in the more glorious ministration of the Spirit 

The obscurity in which " prophetical " teaching has 
enshrouded many an allusion in the New Testament is 
removed by The Parousia ; and as the result of an 
enlightened and rigid exigesis, the Scriptures grow in- 
creasingly luminous, harmonious, and practical. 

Having adopted, as the result of his impartial and 
careful investigation, the opinion that all prophecy is 
fulfilled, Mr. Russell seems to have failed to discriminate 
between allusions to impending events, and the exposi- 
tion in this picture of " final judgment," of the eternal 
principles according to which God is governing the world, 
" by that man whom he hath ordained " — ^Jesus Christ 
See Paul's address to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 22-31). 

In Matthew xxiv. and xxv. Jesus addressed His dis- 
ciples in great fulness and definiteness on the events which 
should mark the supreme crisis in the Mosaic economy. 
But sufficient evidence has been adduced to prove that the 
close of that dispensation was the beginning of a kingdom 
which should have no end, — that it was the inauguration. 
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not of another passing events but of a constitution and 
administration, which would never be superseded while 
the world remains. Its purely spiritual character is the 
pledge of its perpetuity as well as of its universality. 

Our learned Author does not see this in the closing 
verses of Matthew xxv. Nor does he see that between the 
rejection of the popular belief, as based on this Scripture, 
there is any alternative but the acceptance of so narrow 
a limitation as he proposes. Maintaining that we have 
here no more than a description of the last of a series 
of events, Dr. Russell finds it necessary to harmonise 
with his conclusion certain texts which admit, and which 
even require, a much wider application. 

Thus he says : " We have here, not the final judg- 
ment of the whole human race, but that of the guilty 
nation, or nations, of Palestine" (p. 108). Here he 
forgets that the guiltless as well as the guilty were to be 
"gathered before Him." This is an accident, probably 
resulting from the circumstance that the Author's atten- 
tion was too exclusively concentrated on "the guilty 
nation or nations of Palestine." 

But the limitation of " all the nations " to the inhabi- 
tants of Judea appears not only unnecessary to the 
general argument of the Book, but utterly inadequate 
to the subject. For the judgment seat of Christ is only 
one aspect of the Christian dispensation under which 
we live. 

Psalmist and Prophet, shut up mainly to the history 
and the future of the chosen people of Israel, could not 
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always be restrained within these narrow bounds. The 
religious sentiment, inspired by the Holy Spirit of God, 
will sometimes burst forth in joyous and all-embracing 
strains such as are recorded in Psalm Ixvii. — 

<<God be merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause his face to 
shine upon us ; that thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving 
health among all nations. Let the peoples praise thee, O God ; let 
all the peoples praise thee. O let the nations be glad and sing for 
joy : for thou shalt judge the peoples with equity, and govern the 
nations upon earth. Let the peoples praise thee, O God ; let all the 
peoples praise thee. The earth hath yielded her increase : God, 
even our own God, shall bless us. God shall bless us ; and all 
the ends of the earth shall fear him.** 

What if Isaiah's prophecy be mainly of the Jewish 
nation? Shall we, in our penury of faith, and the 
narrowing influence of " privilege " on the human heart, 
dim the brightness of his glorious vision, when, stretching 
far beyond the boundary walls of Jerusalem, he sees': 

** Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low : and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain : and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together : for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. The voice of one saying. Cry. And one said, What 
shall I cry ? All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field : the grass withereth, the flower fadeth : be- 
cause the breath of the Lord bloweth upon it : surely the people 
is grass. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word of 
our God shall stand for ever '* (Isa. xl. 4-8). 

Dr. Russell thinks that the great commission, " Go, 
and teach all the nations^' was understood by the dis- 
ciples as applying to no other than the people of 
Palestine; and says that "if they knew that their 
business was to evangelise the world, they were culpably 
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remiss." Jesus told His disciples to begin at Jerusalem ; 
He did not forbid them to go elsewhere. We are thank- 
ful the Author of T?ie Parousia does not directly accuse 
St Paul of exceeding his orders. For we have read how 
this apostle gratefully acknowledged the grace of Christ 
given to him expressly that he might preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ ; and to make 
all men see what is the dispensation of the mystery which 
from all ages hath been hid in God who created all things 
(Eph. iii. 9, lo). 

If Jesus pointed out to His disciples that the Gospel 
should be preached among all nations before the final 
catastrophe should come upon that generation, we are 
not without evidence that to the then known world it 
was actually proclaimed. That it was so preached we 
have the testimony of Paul himself, and even apart from 
that testimony we might infer it from the apostle's letters 
to the Gentile churches.^ 

Considering the very short period of time that had 
elapsed since our Lord's resurrection, it is clear from the 
second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles that the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel had covered a large geographical 
area, and that it had already produced very widespread 
effects in " Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, — Rome, among 
both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians," etc. 
(see Acts ii. 7-12). 

The argument which would limit the subjects of " the 

^ Col. i. 23 ; Gal. i. 16. 
O 
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judgment " to the Palestinian Jews would probably be 
found equally valid against the imiversal preaching of 
the Gospel, in modem, as well as in apostolic times. 

While our Lord's personal ministry, and that of the 
Seventy, was confined to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, the missionary labours of Paul and others were 
not less necessary to the accomplishment of the divine 
purpose in the world-wide promulgation of the Gospel 

Only the supposed necessity of a theory could explain 
the torture to which the Author of The Parousia 
puts the apostle Paul, when he alludes to the day 
when God judgeth the secrets of men according to his 
Gospel, by Jesus Christ.^ What is the general argument 
in the chapter from which these words are taken? 
This : that both Jew and Gentile are amenable to the 
broad, searching law of God, whether that law be 
written on the heart of the heathen, or on the tables of 
stone by Moses. 

The universal preaching of the Gospel was anticipated 
by Jesus when He enjoined that wheresoever this Gospel 
should be preached in the whole world^ the mention of 
that memorable expression of precious sympathy in the 
act of the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
should not be forgotten. 

In view of such testimony the restricted sense in 
which Dr. Russell understands the great assemblage before 
the judgment-seat of Christ cannot be sustained. 

Pressed by the same supposed necessity, the Author 

^ Rom. ii. 1 6. ^ Matt xxvi. 13. 
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of The Parousia would limit " the kingdom of Christ," 
and synonjmious phrases, to a period in the history of 
the Jewish people which has long since passed away. 

That the kingdom has not passed away we have the 
testimony of the angel to the mother of our Lord : "Of 
his kingdom there shall be no end" (Luke i. 33). And, 
although as a dispensation superseding the institutions 
of Judaism the Son of man had not yet come in His 
kingdom, when Jesus alluded to it, as in Matthew xvi. 28, 
yet in its essential nature, and in its spiritual power, it 
was a fact^ when Paul testified to the Colossians, that 
he and his fellow-Christians had been translated into the 
kingdom of God's dear Son (Col. i. 13). 

The least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than 
John the Baptist; and we know the actual nature of 
this kingdom from the definition given by Paul : " The 
kingdom of heaven is not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." 

We live in " Gospel times "; but it is not less true that 
the Gospel was preached unto Abraham (Gal. iii. 8). 
The disciples were taught to pray : " Thy kingdom 
come"; but we are again and again reminded that His 
throne is for ever and ever. Thy kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom^ and thy dominion endureth throughout 
all generations (see Psalm cylv, passim). 



THE END 



Prmted ^ R. & R. Clark, EdtnSurg^k. 
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— Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25<. 
Forbes' Lectures on Electricity. Crown 8to. 5s, 

Galloway's Principles of Chemistry Practically Taught. Crown 8yo. Bs, 6d, 
Ganot'8 Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown Svo. 16«. 

— Natural Philosophy, by AtUnson. Orovm Sto. 7«. 6d. 
Grove's Correlation of Physical Forces. Svo. 16& 
Haaghton's Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s, 
Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone. Boyal Svo. 28s, 

Hehooholtz's Lectures on Sdentlflo Subjects. 8 vols, crown Svo. 7s, Sd, each. 

Hudson and Gosse's The Botifera or * Wheel Animalcules.' With 30 Coloured 
Plates. 6 parts. 4to. 10«. 6<2. each. Complete, S vols. 4to. £3. 10s. 

Hullah's Lectures on the History of Modem Music / Svo. Ss, dd, 

— Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. 10s, M, 
Jackson's Aid to Engineering Solution. Boyal Svo. 2U, 

Jago's Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fcp. Svo. 2s, M, 
Eolbe's Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Crown Svo. 7s. M. 
Lloyd's Treatise on Magnetism. Sva 10«. 6d, 

Macalister's Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. Svo. 10«. M, 
Maofarren's Lectures on Harmony. Svo. 124. 

— Addresses and Lectures. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Martin's Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. Boyal Svo. ISs. 

Meyer's Modem Theories of Chemistry. Svo. 13«. 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry} Theoretical and Practical. 8 vol& Svo. Part L 
Chemical Physic& 16«. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24«. Part III. Organic 
Chemistry, price 8l«. Bd, 

Mitchell's Mutual of Practical Assaying. Svo. 81«. id, 

— Dissolution and Evolution and the Science of Medicine. Svo. IBs, 
Noble's Hours with a Three-inch Telescope. Crown Svo. 4«. Bd. 
NorthootfB Lathes and Turning. Svo. 18«. 
Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animalfl. 

8 vols. Svo. 7^. Bd, 
Fiesse's Art cf Pdrfumexy. Squaze crown Svo. 21«. 
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BkbwdMD's The Health of Nations ; Works and Life of Edwin Chadwick,C.B. 
S Tols. 8vo. S8«. 

— The Oommonhealth ; a Series of Bssays. CroTm Svo. 9s 
tUbtSktiH Bpeofcnun Analysts. 8to. SIj. M. 
OmM'M Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Crown 8to. $i, 
Himntt'n Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. 8vo. iU. 
ftiiilh's Air and Bain. 9ro.94t. 

atony's The Theoxy of the Stresses on Girders, Ao. Boyal 8ya 86s. 
TlUan's Fraotioal Chemistry. Fop. 8to. Is. M, 
T^nadaU's Faraday as a DlscoTerer. Crown 8yo. 8«. M, 

— Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8to. 7«. 6A 
^ Fragments of Scieoce. 3 toIs. post 8yo. 16«. 

— Heat a Kode of Hotlon. Crown 8yo. 1S«. 

— Lsotaies on Light delivered in Amerloa. Crown 8vo. 8«. 

— Lessons on Blectridty. Crown 8vo. 9<. 6d. 
■* Kotes on Eleotrloal Phenomena. Crown 8to. 1$. sewed« It, M. cloth. 

— Hotes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8yo. 1<. sewed, It, 8(2. doth. 

— Beaeardhes on Diamagnetism and Magne-Crystallic Action. Cr. 8to. 

lit, 

— Sound, with Frontispiece and 208 Woodcats. Crown 87a lOi. M. 
Unwind The Testing of Materials of Construction. Illustrated. Srq. SU. 
WattiT Diotianary of Chemistry. New Edition (4 vols.). YoL 1, 8vo. 43f. 
Wilson's Manual of Health-Science. Crovm 8Ya 81. 6d. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

AZBold's (Ber. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 8 vols, crown 8vo. U. each. 

Boultbee's Commentary on the 89 Artides. Crown 8yo. 8«. 

BrowM's (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Artides. 8yo. 18«. 

Bnllinger*s Criti(»l Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New 
Testament. Boyal 8yo. Ut, 

Cdenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Oonder's Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7t. 6d. 

Ocnybeare 81 Howson's Life and Letters of St. Paul : — 

Library Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8 vols, square crown 

8yo. 81«. 
Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 48 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 voL crown 8yo. 8«. 
Co^ (Homersham) The First Century of Christianity. 8yo. lit. 
Davidson's Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 8 vols. Svo. 80#. 
Bderdieim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 9 yds. 8yo. Ht, 

— Prophecy and History In rdation to the Messiah. 8yo. 18«. 
meotf s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. 8yo. Corinthians 1. 18«. 

Gidatians, 8«. 6d, Bpheslans, St. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10«. Sd. Philippians, 
Odossians and Philemon, lOt. 6d. Thessalonians, 7t. 6<i. 

— Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8yo. lit, 

BwaUPs Antiquities of Israd, translated t^ Solly. Svo. 12«. Bd. 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith. 8 vols. Svo. Vols. 

1 A 3, 844. Vols. 8 8( 4, 31«. Yd. 6, 18«. Yd. 6, 16«. Yd. 7, 81s. 

Vol. 8, 18*. 
Hobart's Medical Language of St. Luke. Sva 16j; 
Hopkins's Christ the Consoler. Fcp. Svo. it, 6d, 
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Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols, square Sro. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 voL 21«. 

— — _ Monastio Orders 1 vol. 21«. 

— —a _ Saints and Kartyrs. 9 yoU, 9U, 9d. 

— — -^ Sayionr. Completed by Lady Bastlake. 2toIs.4Si. 
Jnkes's Kew Man and the Btemal Life. Grown 8vo. 6«. 

— Second Death and the Bestltntion of all Things. Crown 870. Zs, 64. * 

— T7IM8 of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 7«. Bd. 

— The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown 8to. 8«. Bd, 

— The Karnes of God in Holy Scrlptnre. Crown Svo. 4*. Bd. 
Lanormant's New Translatlanof the Book of GeneslB. Tranahited Into English. 

Sto. lOi. 6d. 
I^ra G^ennanlca : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fop. 8to. St, 
Maodonald*s (O.) Unspoken Sermons. Two Series, Crown 8yo. Zs, Bd, each. 

— The Miracles of onr Lord. Crown 8yo. Zs, Bd. 

Manning's Temporal Mission ol the Holy G-host. Crown Sro. 6s, Bd, 
Martinean's Bndeayours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd, 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown Zro, Is. Bd. 83mo. Is. Bd. 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. * 2 yols. 7s, Bd, each. 
Max MUIler's Origin and Growth of Beligion. Crown 8yo. 7s. Bd, 

— — Solenoe of Beligion. Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd. 
MonseQ's Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fop. Sro, 5«. 18mo. 2i. 
Newman's Apologia pro TltA SuA. Crown 8to. Bs. 

— The Arians of the Fourth Century. Crown 870. Bs, 

— The Idea of a ITniTersity Defined and ninstrated. Crown 8yo. 7«* 

— Historical Sketches. 3 yoIs. crown Sto. Bs, each. 

— Dlaonsslons and Ai^uments on Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. Bs, 

— An Xssay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8yo. Bs, 
« Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans In Catholic Teaching Con- 
sidered. VoL 1, crown 8to. 7s, Bd, VoL 2, crown Sto. 6s. Bd, 

— Hie Via Media of the Anglican Church, Illustrated in Lectures, &o. 

2 vols, crown 8yo. Bs, each. ' 

— Essays, Critical and HistorioaL 2 vols, crown 8to. I2«. 

— Bssays on Biblical and on Bcclesiastical Miradea. Cro\^ 8to. Bt, 

— An Basay in Aid of a Gnunmar of Aasentb 7s, Bd, 

— Select Treatises of St Athanasius in Controveray with the Ariaus. 

Translated. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 16s, 
Orerton's Life in the Bnglish Church (1660-1714). 8yo. 14«. 
Boberts* Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles. 8yo. 18«. 
Supematoral Beligion. Complete Bdition. 8 vols. 8yo. 86«. 
Yonnghnsband*s The Story of Our Lord told in Simple Language for Children. 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 2s. Bd. cloth plain ; Zs. Bd, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, 8cc. 

Bakec*B Bight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8yo. Zs. 

<— Bifle and Hound in Ceylon. Crown 8yo. Zs, 

Braasey's Sunshine and Storm in the Bast. Library Bdition, 8yo. 21s, 
Bdition, crown 8yo. 7s, Bd, Popular Bdition, 4to. Bd, 



Cabinet 
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BraMey'fl Toyags in the * BanbeuiL' Library Edition, 8vo. Sis. Oabinst Bdition, 
orown 8?o. 7«. M. Bcbool Edition, fcp. 8to. Sc Pomda^ Edtttoo. 
4ta6d. 

— In the Trsdes. the Troplos, and the 'Boaring Forties.' OaUnet Edition, 

orown 8to. 17«« 64. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 

Orawford^e Beminisoences of Foreign TxmTeL Crown Sto. Bm, 

Fiotide^i Ocean* ; or, England and her Ooloniea. Or. 8 vo. 2s. boarde ; Si. M. doth. 

— The English in the West Indies. 8to. l&r. 

HowltVs Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8to. 5«. 

James's The Long White Ifoontain ; or, a Joomey in M anohnxla. 8to. 84«. 

Lindt's Pictoresque New Guinea. 4to. 4S«. 

Pennell's Onr Sentimental Joomoy through France and Italy.. Ulnstrated. 
Grown 8yo. 6s. 

Biley's Athos ; or, The Monntain of the Monks. 8to. 21*. 

Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Illustrated. Orown 8to. 2s. boards ; 
%t. 6d. doth. 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Anst^y's The Black Foodie, Ac. Crown 8to. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. oloth. 
Beaoonsfleld's (The Earl of) Novels and Tales. Hughenden Edition, with t 

Portraits on Steel and 11 Tignettes on Wood. 11 vols, crown 8to. 4^. 8s. 

ObBKp Edition, 11 vols, crown 8yo. Is. each, boards ; Is. Sd. eaoh, doth. 



Oontarini Fleming. 
▲Iroy, Ixlon, &o. 
The Young Dpks, &o. 
Vivian Grey. 
Bndymion. 



Lotbair. 

BybfL 

Ckmingsby. 

Tanoied. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Gilkes* Boys and Masters. Orown 8to. Zs. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. Bider) She: a History of Adventure. Orown 8to. 6s. 

-7 — Allan Qnatermain. Illustrated. Orown 8to. Bs. 

Harte (Bret) On the Frontier. Three Stories. Kmo. Is, 

— . * By Shore and Sedge. Three Stories. 16mo. li. 

— — In the Oarquines Woods. Orown Svo. Is. boards ; li. M. doth, 
lyall's (Edna) The Autobiography of a Slander. Fcp. Is, sewed. 

IfetriUe's (Whyte) Novels. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. Is. eadi, boards ; Is, Bd, eaoh, doth. 



Good for Nothing. 
Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. 
The Queen's Maries. 

Orown 81BO. 2s, 6d. 



Orown 



Digby Grand. 
GoneoBl Bounce. 
Kate Coventry. 
The Gladiators. 

Molesworth's (Mrs.) Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 

Novds by the Author of * The Atelier du Lys ' : 

The Atelier du Lys ; or, An Art Student in the Beign of Terror. 
8vo. 2s. Bd, 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modem Borne. Orown Svo. 2<. Sd. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of the Peasant War in Germany. Grown Svo. 2s, (hi* 

Hester's Venture. Crown Svo. 2s, dd, 
OUiAiant's (Mrs.) Madam. Crown Svo. Is. boards ; Is. 6d. doth. 

— — In Trust : the Story of a Lady and her Lover. Orown 8vo« 

1«. boards ; Is. 6d. cloth. 
Payn's (James) The Luck of the Darrells. Orown Svo. Is, boards ; Is. Bd. oloth. 

— — Thidcer than Water. Orown Svo. Is, boards ; Is. (kf. cloth. 

Beader's Vnixj Prince Follow- my-Lead. Orown Svo. 2s, 6d. 

— The Ghost of Brankinshaw :and other Talcs. Fcp. Svo. 2s. Sd. 
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80well*8 (Hifli) BtorleB and Tales, drown 8to. Is. each, boaids ; 1«. 6d. oloth ; 
S«. M. cloth extra, gilt edges. 



Amy Herbert, deve HalL 
The "BfrVu Daughter. 
Bxperienoe of Life. 
Gertmde. lyors. 



A GUmpae of the World. 
Katharine Ashton. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Feroival. Ursnla. 



BtBvenaon's (B. L.) The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8to. U. sewed ; U, M. oloth. 

— — Strange Oase of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Top. 8yo. It, 

sewed ; It. Sd. cloth. 

Tndlopeli (Anthony) KoTdls. Fcp. 8to. It, each, boards ; It, 6<2. doth. 

The Warden | Barohester Towers. \ 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Annitrang'B (Bd. J.) Poetical Works. Fqp. Svo. 6t, 
— (G. P.) Poetical Works :— • 



Stories of Wicklow, Fcp. 8vo. 9*. 
Mephistopbeles in Broadcdotii: a 

Satire. Fcp. Svo. 4$. 
Victoria Begina et Imperatriz : a 

Jubilee Song from Ireland, 1887. 

4to. 2t. 6d, 



FMms, Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8vo.6<. 
XJgone : a Tragedy. Fop. 8vo. fit. 
A Garland from Greece. Fcp. 8vo.9j. 
King Sanl. Fop. 8vo. S«. 
King David. Fcp. 8to. 6t. 
King Sotomon. Fcp. Svo. at, 

BalladB of Berks. Edited by Andrew Lang. Fcp. Svo. 6«. 

Bowen's Harrow Songs and other Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 2t, Sd, ; or printed on 
hand-made paper, fit, 

Bowdkr's Family 0iakespeare. Medium Svo. 14t, 6 vols. fop. 8vo. SU, 

Dante'a Divine Oomedy, translated by James Innes Minohin. Orown 8vo. 15«. 

Qoethe*8 Fanst, translated by Birds. Large orown 8vo. 12«. Bd, 

— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12t, 6d. 

— — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 5«. 
Ingelow'fl Poemi. 2 Vols. fop. 8vo. 12t. ; Vol. 3, fcp. 8vo. St. 

— Lyrical and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. it, 6d, doth, plain ; 3«. doth, 

gilt edges. 
Kendall's (Mrs?) Dreams to SelL Fcp. 8vo. Bt, 

Maoanlay's Lays of Andent Borne. Illustrated by Soharf. 4to. 10«. 6d. 
Popular Edition, fcp. 4to. 6d. swd.. It, cloth. 

— Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. Dlnstrated by 
Wegndin. Crown 8vo. St. 6d. gilt edges. 

NedUit's Lays and Legends. Crown Svo. 5j. 

Newman's The Dream of Gerontins. 16mo. 6d, sewed ; It. doth. 

— Verses on Various Occasions. Fcp. Svo. Bt, 

Beader's Voices from Flowerland, a Birthday Boole, 2«. Bd, doth, 84. Bd, roan. 
EknxtlMy's Poetical Works. Medium Svo. lit. 
8tevenson*B A Child's Garden of Verses. Fcp. Svo. 5s, 
Virgil's .fineid, translated by Coningtcm. Grown 8vo. 9t, 

— Poems, translated into English Pioee. Orown Svo. 9<. 

AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 

l llawygra m's Horses and Stables. Svo. 5t, 
Uoyd's The Bdenoe of Agrioi^ture. Svo. lit, 
London's Bncydopesdia of Agriculture. 81«. 

Prothero's Pioneers and Progress of English Farming. Orown Svo. St, 
Btod's Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. Svo. Itt, 
— — — Dog. Svo. 10*. Bd, 
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BtO MlMin grt Dog to Health and Dfae— e. 8qiianerown8TO.7j.6d. 

— Qrajbonnd. Square crown 8vo. lAt, 
Taykr'i Agifeattnna Note Book. Vcp, 8yo. is, 94, 
TOla on Aitlfloial Kanmes, hy Grookea. Sto. SIj. 

Tooattra Wock on the Dog. 8to.6<. * 

— — _ _ Hone. 8to. 7«. 9d, 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Tbe BadiBtoton Ubnxj o( Sports and Faattoiea. Edited by the Dnke oC Beaufort 
and A. ■. T. Watson. With nnmerons DlastrationB. Cr. 8yo. 10«. 6A each. 
HnnttDg, by the Dnke of Beaafbrt, &c 
VlahJng, by H. Obohnondeley-Pennell, &o. S Tola. 
Badng, by the Sari of Snflolk, &a 
Shooting, by Lord Walsiogham, &o. 3 yoIb. 
Oyoling. By yisooont Bnry. 

Athletica and Football. By Uontagae Shearman, fte. 
Boating. By W. B. Woodgate, &C. 
Cricket. By A. Q.Stee],&c. 
Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort, &o. 

•«• Other Volwnet in preparation, 

Oampbell-Walker'B Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist Fcp. 8vo. li. 64. 
F6rd'B Theory and Practice of Archery, revised by W. Butt. 8vo. 14«. 
Vkancl8*B Treatise on Fishing to all its Branches. Poet 8yo. 1&«. 
Longman'a Chess Opentoga. Fop. 8vo. 2«. 6<i. 

Pease's The Qevehmd Honnds as a Trencher-Fed Pack. Boyal 8to. 18«. 
Pole's Theory of the Modem Scientiflo (}ame of WhlsU Fcp. 8vo. S«. 6d. 
Prootor's How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. ff<. 
Bonalda'B Fly-Viaher'B Bntomology. 8vo. 14c 
Wiloooka'a Sea-Fishenaan. PoatSvo. C«. 

ENCYCLOP>EDIAS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 

REFERENCE. 

Aeton's Modem Cookery for Private Families. Fop. 6vo. U, 6d. 

Ayre'a Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fcp. 8to. 6<. 

OaUnet lawyer (The), a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fqp. 8vo. U, 

Gates's Dictionary of General Biography. Medium 8vo. 38«. 

Owllt's BnoydoiMBdia of Architecture. 8vo. S2«. 6d. 

Keith Johoirton's Dictionary of Geography, or General Gaaetteer. 8vo. 41<. 

K*Oii]]och*B Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 8to. C3«. 

Manndar's Blographieal Treasury. Pep. 8vo. 6<. 

— Historical Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. tt, 

— Scientiflo and Literary Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. <i. 

— Treaanry of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. 8vo. (U. 

— Treaanry of Botany, edited by Ltodley & Moore. Two Parta, 1S«. 

— Treaanry of Geography. Fcp. 8vo. d«. 

-" Treasnxy of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fop. 8vo. 6t. 

— Treasury df Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

Qnato's Dictionary of Medictoe. Medium 8vo. 81i. 6<I., or to 2 vols. 84i. 
Beeve'a Cookery and Housekeeptog. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
Bioh's Diotiontfy of Boman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. It, 64. 
Boget's Thesanms of English Words and Phrases. Crown 8vo. 10*. 64. 
WUUoh'B Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10«. 64. 

WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 



Savouries & la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 1«. 
Entries & la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 1«. 64. 
Soups and Dressed Fish k la Mode. 
Fcp. 8to. 1«. 64. 



Sweets and Supper Dishes, ft la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo. 1j. 64. 
Oysters k la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. \s. 64. 
Vegetables ft la Mode. Pop. 8vo. 1$, 64. 
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EDUCATIONAL WOEKS. 



Notes and Solutions, 8«. M. 



/ 



TEXT-BOOKS OF SOfrENCE. 

TULLT ILLUSTRATED. 

i.bney'B Treatiie on Photography. Fcp. 8yo. Zi, dtL 
Anderson's Strength of Materials. 8«. 6d. 
Armstrong's Organic Ohemiiitry. 84. 6d. 
Ball's Elements of Astronomy. Ci. 
Barry's Bailway Appliances. Zs, 6d. 
Bauerman's Systematic Mineralogy. 6<. 
— Descriptive Mineralogy. <U. 
Bloxam knd Huntington's Metals. 5s. 
Olasebrook's Physical Optics. 6«. 
Glasebrook and Shaw's Practical Physics. 6s, 
Gore's Art of Electro-Metallurgy. 6«. 
Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry. 8«. Bd, 
Holmes's The Steam Engine. 6s. 
JenMn's Electricity and Magnetism. 8<. 6d, 
Maxwell's Theory of Heat. Zs, 6d, 

Merrifleld's Technical Axithmetio and Mensuration. Zs, 6dL 
Idler's Inorganic Chemistry. Zs. 6d, 
Preece and Siyewright's'Xelegraphy. 5«. 
Butley's Study of Bocks, a Text-Book of Petrology. 4s, 6d, 
Shelley's Workshop Appliances. 4s. 6<L 
Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany. 6s. 
Thorpe's Qoantitatiye Chemical Analysis. 4s. 6d. 
Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Analyslfl. Zs. 6d, 

Tilden's Chemical Philosophy. Zs. 6d, With Answers to PloUemf. Ai. 6d. 
Unwln's Elements of Machine Design. 6s. 
Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry. Zs, 6d, 

THE GREEK LANGUAGE 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament. Fcp. 8vo. fii. 
BoUand & Lang's Politics of Aristotle. Post Svo. ^s. 6d, 
Oollls's Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs. 8vo. Is. 

— Pontes GrsBci, Stepping-Stone to Greek Grammar. 12mo. 8s. M. - 

— Praxis Qresoa, Etymology. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Greek Verse-Book, Praxis lambica. 13mo. is. 6d. 
Faixar*s Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence. 12mo. is. 6d, 

— Greek Grammar Bules for Harrow SchooL 12mo. Is, 6dL 
Geare's Notes on Thn^ydldes. Book I. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d, 
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Hewftf ■ Grsek BzuniiiAtloii-Papm. ISmo. 1«. 6d. 

ttbtotor*! Xenophop'f Anihaiilw. Boola I. to ILL with Notei. lSflBO.t«.ML 

Kennedy^ Greek Onimner. ISmo. it. 6d. 

UddeQ A 8oott*f BngUdi-Greek Leziooiu 4to. Z9t, ; Bqwe llmo. 7<. M. 

MaJmOfa 01m«Io>1 Greek literatare. Crown 8to. Poets, 7t.6d. ProeeWittan, 

7j.<d. 
MoRJiTs Greek L t — o n a. Square 18mo. Part I. is. M. ; Part IL U. 
Pany*! Bleipeiitary Greek Giammar. ISmo. Zs. dd. 

Plato^e BflimbUo, Book I. Greek Text, BngUsh Notes by Hardy, down 8to. St. 
Sheppaid and Braneli Notet on Thnoydidee. Grown 8to. 7«. Sd, 
ThnoydidBi, Book IT. with Notes by Barton and Chavasse. Crown Sro. f«. 
Va^ty*! Greek Deleetiia,lmproTed by White. lSmaS«.«d. Key,8f. 6di 
Whitof's Zenophon*8 Expedition of Cyma, with Bnglish ^otes. ISmo. 7u 6A 
Wllklni'B Mannal of Greek Prose Composition. Grown Syo. U. Eibj, ii, 
'— Bxerdaes in Greek Prose Composition. Crown 8va4<.6<i. Key,Si.6d. 

— New Greek Ddectos. Grown 8to. 8«. 6d. Eey,S«. 6d. 

— Pr og ie s ul re Greek Deleotos. ISmo. It, Key, it. M, 

— ProgreariTe Greek Anthology. ISmo. St, 

^ Soriptores AtUoi, Bxoerpts with BngUsh Notes. Crown 8td. 7<t M. 
•— Speeches from Thn<7dldes translated. Post 8yo. Bt. 
Tong^i Bnglish-Greek Lexioon« 4to. 31& ; Square 12mo. 8«. 6dL 



THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises. ISmo. &f. Bd, Key, B«. 

— Continuous Lessons in lAtin Prose. ISmo. 8«. Key, Si; ML 

— Comelins N^pos, improved by White. ISmo. 8«. 94, 

— Entroplns, ImproTed by White. ISmo. S«. 641. 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improved by White. ISmo. it, 64. 

— Select Fables of Phaadnu, improved by White. ISmo. It. 9d, 
CUQis's Chief Tenses of Latin.Irregtilar Verbs. 8vo. It. 

— Pontes Latini, Stepping-Stone to Latin Grammar. lSmaSt.6Ai^ 
Hewitt's Latin Examination-papers. ISmo. It. 6<f. 
Isbister's Cnaar, BookB L-YIL ISma it, ; or with Beading LeMms, 4c 61. 

— Caasar's Commentaries, Books L-Y. ISmo. St. id, 

— First Book of Caasar's Gallio^War. ISmo. It. id, 
Jerram*s LatinA Reddimda. Crown 8vo. It. id, 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons. ISmo. Si. 

— Child's Latin Accidence. ISmp. It. 

— Elementary Latin Grammar. 12mo. St. id. 

— Elementary Latin Beading Book, or Tirodninm LatinoBL UmA. Um 
^ Latin Prose, Palastra Still Latini. ISmo. 6t. 

— lAtin Vocabnlary. 12mo.St.6<2. 

— Snbsldia Primaria, BzerciBe Books to the Pabllo Sohod Latin Prlmsr. 

L Acddenoe and Simple Constraction, St. 6<2. IL Syntax, St. 6d. 
-« Key to the Exercises In Snbsidia Primaria, Parts L ftnA^IL price Cs. 

— Sabsidia Primaria, m. the Latin Gompoond Sentenoe. ISmo. U. 
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Kennedy's Onrrlonlmn Ettili LatinL ISmo. 4f. 6d. Key, 7*, 94, 

— PalflBBtra Latina, or Second Latii Beading Book. 12mo. 5«. 
Moody's Bton Latin Grammar. 12mo. S#. 6. \ The Acoidenoe separately, !«• 
Korrifl's Elementa Latina. Fop. 8yo. Is. 6d Key, St, 6d, 
Parry's Orlglnes Bomante, from Livy, with Bnglidi Notes. Grown 8to. 4f. 
The Fablio School Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s, M, 

— — — — Grammar, by Bev. Dr. Kennedy. Post 8yo. 7s. td, 
Prendergast's ICastery Series, Mannal of Latin. 12mo. 2s, dd, 
BapJei's Introduction to Cknnposition of Latin Verse. 12mo. Zs. 6d. Key, 2s, id, 
BheiqiMurd and Tomer's Aids to Classical Stniy. 12mo. 6s. Key, Bs, 
Yalpy's Latin Delectns, improved by White. 12ma 2s. 6d. Key, is, M, 
Virgil's JSneld, ^nslated into English Vert* by Oonington. drown Svo. 9«. 

— Works, edited by Kennedy. Crown Sro. 10<. 6<2. 

— — translated into English Plrose by Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s, 
Walford's Progressive Exercises in Latin Eligiao Verse. 12mo. 2s, Sd, Key, 0s. 
White and Biddle's Large Latin-English Dictionary. 1 voL 4to. 21s, 
White's Concise Latin-Eng. Dictionary for XTniversity Students. Boyal 8ya 1S«. 

-^ Junior Students' Bng.-Lat & Lat.-Bng. Dictionary. Square ISmo. 6s. 

Q-__„x-i_ f The Latin-English Dictionary, price Ss, 
eeparateiy ^ ^j^^ Bnglish-Latin Dictionary, price U. 

Tonga's Latin Gradus. Poet 8yo. 9s. ; or with Appendix, 12s. 

WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHCOL GREEK TEXTS. 



JBaop (Fables) & Palsephatus (Hyths). 

82mo. Is. ■ 
Euripides,'Hecnba. 2s, 
Homer, Iliad, Book L 1«. 

— Odywiey, Book I. Is. 
Ludan, Select Dialogues. 1m, 
Zenophon, Anabasis, Books L IIL IV. 

V* & VL Is. 9d. each ; Book II. Is. ; 

BookVELSf. 



Zcnophon, Book L without Vooaba- 

lary. Sd, 
St. Matthew's and St. Luke's Gospels. 

2s. 6d. each. 
St. Mark's and St John's Gospels. 

IXM.each. 
Tl: * Aots of the Apostles. 2s. Bd, 
St i.=^ul's Epistle to the Romans. ls.ed. 



The Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by John T. 

White, D.D. Oxon. Squaze 83ma price 5s. 



WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS. 



, OsBsar. Gallic War, Books I. & IL V. 

A VI. Is. each. Book I. withoQt 

Vocabulary, Sd. 
CsBsar, Gallic Wax, Books HI. & IV. 

9d. each. 
CsBsar, Gallic War, Book VTI. 1«. 6<l. 
Cicero, Gato Major (Old Age). Is. Sd. 
Cicero, Lsellus (Friendship). Is, 6d, 
Butropins, Boman Histoiv, Books L 

&n. U Books in. & iV. U 
Horaoe,Odes,Books I. IL & IV. Is, each. 
Horace, Odes, Book in. l<.64l. 
Horace, Bpodes and Carmen Seculare. 

Is. 



Nepos, Miltiadee, Simon, Pansanias, 

Azistides. 9d, 
Ovid. Selections from Epistles and 

Fasti. Is. 
Oyld, Select Myths from Metamor 

phosee. ' 9d. 
Phsddms, Select Easy Fableg, 
PhsBdms, Fables, Books I. & n. 1«. 
Sallnst, Bellum Catilinarium. Is, 6d. 
Virgil, Georgics, Book IV. Is, 
Virgil, .atneid, Books I. to VL !«. each. 

Book I. without Vocabulary, id, 
Virgil, .Sneid, Books VIL to XTI. 

Ij. Bd, each. 
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